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Tributes  to 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and 
other  sources  providing 
testimonials  lauding  the 

th 

16    President  of  the  United  States 

Surnames  beginning  with 


Coil-Cut 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


Rev.  T.  L.  Collier  in  a  rect 
dress  paid  this  eloquent  tribute  t 
of  the  grandest,  greatest  of  men,  a^d 
the  quality    that  made    him  what  he 
was.   There  is  a  mighty  lesson  in  it : 

The  most  remarkable  man  thaJLeser 
trad  the  streets  of~^fa^hingtonln_the 
last  50  years — I  need  not  tell  you  who 
fie  was,  nis  name  saturates  the  very  air 
to  this  hour — that  man,  poor  and  a 
stranger,  walked  into  a  store  in  Spring- 
field when  he  was  a  young  man,  carry- 
ing a  carpet  bag  in  his  hand,  that  held 
all  his  worldly  effects.  He  said  to  the 
store  keeper,  "Speed,  I  am  coming  to 
Springfield  to  practice  law.  I  want  a 
room  and  a  little  furniture — table,  and 
a  bed  and  wash  stand  and  a  chair  or 
two.  How  much  will  it  cost,  Speed?" 
Speed  figured  on  it  awhile  and  then  he 
said,  "Abe,  it  will  cost  you  $17."  "I 
haven't  as  much  money  as  that  in  the 
world."  "I  tell  you,  Abe,"  said  Speed, 
"what  I'll  do.  I  have  a  double  bed  up 
stairs;  come  up  and  bunk  with  me  till 
you  get  money  enough  to  buy  the 
chairs  and  bed." 

The  tall,  gaunt  young  man,  with  the 
great  soft  eyes  that  were  a  mile  deep, 
went  upstairs,  tossed  down  his  carpet 
bag,  came  down  and  said  he,  "Speed, 
I'm  moved."  [Laughter  ]  That  was 
all  he  had.  |  That^was,  the  start  of  the 
career  that  sent  him  on,  carrying  the 
great  heart  of  America  with  him,  till 
he  stood  before  the  throne  with  four 
million  broken  manacles  in  his  hands, 
and  when  he  was  gone  the  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, told  by  a  friepd  of  the  news,  stag- 
gered up  from  his  chair  and  said, 
"Good  God !  is  Lincoln  dead?  He  was 
the  grandest  man  on  the  globe."  [Ap- 
plause.] What  word  was  the  key-note 
to  that  career?  Courage !  Courage  to 
fight  poverty,  courage  to  fight  wrong, 
courage  of  convictions. 
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The  Mjatni  Herald,   Feb.    12,   1966 


■fr>*  Mithc 


Again  Today,  Memories  Of  Lincoln 


birth, 


Collier 


EVEN  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  and  on  the 
157th  anniversary  of  his 
which  is  today,  new 
facts  are  al- 
ways turning 
. | j  up  about 
[.  *jj»!   Abraham  Lin- 

;       coin. 

More  has 
been  written 
about  him 
than  any  oth- 
er President. 
It  is  hard  to 
see  how  any- 
one can  ever 
challenge  this  leadership  be- 
cause interest  in  his  life  and 
works  seems  to  grow  with 
the  years. 

John  Hay,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, who  was  the  co-au- 
thor of  a  monumental  histo- 
ry of  Lincoln  and  went  on  to 
become  Secretary  of  State 
under  McKinley  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  spent  a  life- 
time remembering  the  scenes 
he  had  witnessed  so  intimate- 
ly. 

In  1891  Hay  published  a 
Lincoln  vignette  in  Century 
Magazine.  It  was  one  of  the 
sharpest  portraits  ever 
drawn  in  words  of  the  war- 
time President. 

The  picture  was  of  Lin- 
coln's daily  life,  and  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  great 
events  except  as  they  intrud- 
ed upon  the  private  life  of 
the  man. 


THE  WHITE  House  of 
that  day  was  no  sanctuary. 
The  great  and  the  ordinary 
swarmed  through  it  and 
pushed  in  on,  Lincoln  with 
their  demands  and  their  ec- 
centricities. 

"It  woulA.be  hard.to  imat^ 


The  crowds  included  mili- 
tary men  on  missions  of  life 
and  death,  men  and  women 
seeking  favors  or  jobs,  inven- 
tors with  fantastic  devices  to 


favors  that  could  not  be 
granted,  Mr.  Lincoln  seldom 
made  a  real  enemy.  "I  felt," 
one  visitor  said  after  a  brief 


tening  to  music,  for  which  he. 
had  an  especial  liking. 

"In  his  office  he  was  not 
often   suffered    to   be    alone; 


He  was  particularly  fond  oE 
reading  aloud  Shakespeare's 
melancholy  soliloquy  from 
Richard  the  Second  begin- 
ning: "For  heaven's  sake,  let 
us  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
tell  sad  stories  of  the  death 
of  kings  .  .  ." 

Sometimes,  as  he  read  in 
bed  he  would  come  upon  a 
passage  that  struck  him.  He 
would  get  up  and,  "travers- 
ing the  long  halls  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  in  his 
night  clothes,  come  to  his 
secretary's  room  and  read 
aloud  something  that  had 
especially  pleased  him." 

Lincoln  neither  smoked 
nor  drank  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely light  eater.  For 
breakfast  he  would  have  an 
egg  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  for 
lunch  rarely  more  than  a 
glass  of  milk  and  a  plate  of 
fruit  in  season.  He  ate  only 
one  or  two  courses  at  dinner 
in  an  age  when  tremendous 
meals  were  the  rule. 


AS  THE  weight  of  office 
and  war  grew  heavier,  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  fade  before 
the  eyes  of  his  devoted  secre- 
tary. 

"He  continued  always  the 
same  kindly,  genial-  and 
cordial  spirit  that  he  had 
been  at  first,  but  the  boister- 
ous laughter  became  less 
frequent  year  by  year,  the 
eyes  grew  veiled  by  constant 
meditation  on  momentous 
subjects,  the  air  of  reserve 
and  detachment  from  his 
surroundings  increased.  He 
aged  with  great  rapidity." 

Almost  everything  Lincoln 
said  seems  to  have  a  perti- 
nence to  these  times,  wheth- 
er it  was  his  great  speeches 
or  the  simple  sentences  that 
he  phrased  on  the  "'spur  of 
thea|mpment.-  One  rof    these 


^. 


ine  a  state  of  things  less  con- 
ducive to  serious  and  effec- 
tive work,"  wrote  Hay,  "yet 
in  one  way  or  another  the 
work  was  done.  In  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  visitors  who 
began  to  arrive  .early  in  the 
morning  and  who  were  put 
out,  grumbling,  by  the  ser- 
vants who  closed  the  doors 
at  midnight,  the  President 
pursued  those  labors  that 
will  carry  his  name  to  dis- 
tant ages." 


help  win  the  war.  Lincoln 
saw  them  all  and  had  a  fac- 
ulty for  getting  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  quickly  and 
kindly.  When  one  officious 
caller  said,  "Mr.  President, 
up  our  way  we  believe  in 
God  and  Abraham  Lincoln," 
the  President  replied,  "My 
friend,  you  are  more  than 
half  right." 


ALTHOUGH    many    asked 


lUlk,-  "as  Lhough'lwasmThe 
presence  of  a  big  brother 
and  there  was  safety  in  his 
atmosphere." 

When  the  doors  were  final- 
ly closed  on  the  throng,  Lin- 
coln could  be  himself,  "Mr. 
Lincoln,"  said  his  secretary, 
"spent  most  of  his  evenings 
In.  his  office,  though  occasion- 
ally he  remained  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner,  con- 
versing with  visitors   or  lis- 


lie  frequently  spent  the  eve- 
ning  there  with  a  few 
friends  in  frank  and  free 
conversation.  He  was  the' 
cheeriest  of  talkers,  the  risk- 
iest of  story  tellers,  but  if 
a  stranger  came  in  he  put 
on  in  an  instant  the  whole 
armor  of  his  dignity." 


ALONE  at  last,  Lincoln 
could  relax.  A  light  sleeper, 
he  spent  much  time  reading. 


the-  few  -words  he  j=aid 
along  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  when  some  people  gath- 
ered at  a  house  where  he 
was  staying  to  serenade  him.  i 

Lincoln      responded      with  ' 
these  words,  - 

"It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
triumph  over  any  one,  but  I 
give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  this  evidence  of  the  peo- 
ple's resolution  tp  stand  by 
free  government  and  the 
rights  of  humanity," 
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Lincoln's  Legacy: 
A  Southern  View 

By  LeRoy  Collins 

Excerpted  from  an  address  on  Friday 
before  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 
in  Springfield,  III.  Former  Governor  Col- 
lins is  the  director  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Community  Relations  Service. 
He  was  the  first  Southerner  invited  to 
address  the  annual  observance  in  Spring- 
field. 

I  AM  a  product  of  the  South  as  it  was 
left  and  as  it  became  after  Lincoln's 
death  —  I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
South  he  wanted  to  bequeath. 

For  I  am  convinced,  from  all  I  can 
learn  of  Lincoln,  that  had  he  lived  — 
and  had  he  been  able  to  prevail  over 
the  timid,  the  unreconciled,  the  venge- 
ful and  the  reckless  of  his  day  —  we 
vould  have  had  a  different  Federal 
postwar  policy  toward  the  South,  and 
thus  a  different  South  and  most  likely 
a  different  America. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  what  was 
needed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
South,  and  what  was  needed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  was  neither 
what  the  South  had  before  the  Civil 
War  nor  what  the  South  got  from  the 
Federal  Government  after  Lincoln's 
death.  Both  were  merely  different  ve- 
hicles by  which  economic,  and  conse- 
quently social,  exploitation  were  in- 
flicted upon  our  region. 

Lincoln  counseled  compassion  for  the 
South  after  Appomattox  —  "malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all"  —  as 
opposed  to  the  vindictive  victor's  iron 
heel.  However,  the  slaves,  freed  in  tech- 
nicality, soon  found  themselves  still 
held  in  economic,  educational  and  so- 
cial bondage. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  then  did  little 
to  help  equip  them  to  be  free  in  sub- 
stance —  in  educational,  health,  hous- 
ing and  employment  opportunities.  This 
was  a  policy  of  vacuum.  And  into  that 
vacuum,  as  they  always  will,  moved 
those  forces  which  were  organized, 
which  did  have  a  policy,  which  did  have 
a  plan. 

The  result  was  an  economic  alliance 
between  certain  select  commercial  in- 
terests within  the  South  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  South  became  a 
domestic  economic  colony  supported 
by  cheap  labor  and  segregation  became 
the  social  institution  to  make  it  work. 

A  tiny  minority  of  economic  interests 
used  a  majority  of  the  people,  the  South- 
ern whites,  to  hold  a  minority  people, 
the  Southern  Negroes,  in  an  inferior 
status  —  while  exploiting  them  both. 

Few  individuals,  let  alone  whole  na- 
tions, are  given  a  second  chance  to  rem- 
edy so  fundamental  a  wrong  as  the  per- 
secution and  degradation  of  a  whole 
race  of  men. 

Yet,  with  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  supporting  the  equal 
dignity  of  all  men  in  the  last  10  years 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  our  Nation  has  been  given 
—  indeed,  it  has  given  itself  —  just 
such  a  second  chance.  We  have  come 
face  to  face  with  the  opportunity  to  do 
properly  what  we  failed  to  do  after  Lin- 
coln's death. 


And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  far  more  meaningful 
than  a  string  of  thou-shall-nots  intended 
to  protect  minority  Americans  from  un- 
fair treatment  .  .  . 

ON  A  placid  day  in  August,  1963, 
when  the  campaign  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  was  occupying  Congress,  an  event 
unique  in  American  history  took  place 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  prospect  of  a  quarter  million 
civil-rights  advocates,  most  of  them  Ne- 
gro, marching  upon  Washington  seemed  . 
to  many  people  to  be  explosive  and 
dangerous.  Grave  fears  were  expressed 
on  the  streets,  at  the  cocktail  parties 
and  in  the  halls  of  government. 

They  came  from  every  state.  No  one 
shoved.  No  one  complained  of  personal 
hurt.  No  one  raised  a  voice  in  anger. 
Strangers  held  out  hands  to  help  stran- 
gers. What  could  have  been  a  mob  was 
a  symphony  in  human  dignity. 

It  all  came  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the 
memorial  containing  that  magnificent 
statue  of  the  seated  Lincoln,  giving  it  a 
meaning  perhaps  no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  for  it  .  .  . 

Fifty  years  before  Lincoln's  death, 
Jefferson  wrote  to  Samuel  Kerchival: 
Laws  and  institutions  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes 
more  developed,  more  enlightened, 
as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and 
opinions  change  with  the  change  of 
circumstances,  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
times. 

And  Lincoln  expressed  the  same  idea 
even  more  succinctly: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  in- 
adequate for  the  stormy  present,"  he 
said.  "We  must  think  anew,  we  must  act 
anew,  we  must  disenthrall  ourselves." 
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TRIBUTE   AT   TOMB 


Civic     And    Patriotic     Organizations 
Observe  Day  In  Springfield,  111. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.— 
(UP.)— Patriotic  and  political  or- 
ganizations paid  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln  today  in 
pilgrimages  to  his  home,  his  tomb, 
and  the  village  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood. 

Springfield,  rich  in  Lincoln  lore, 
paused  in  its  routine  business  and 
state  affairs  to  become  the  hub  of 
celebrations  in  observance  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eighth  anniver- 
sary  of  the   "Great   Emancipator." 

Lincoln  came  to  Sangamon  County 
100  years  ago  to  begin  his  career 
which  led  to  the  presidency  and  a 
niche  among  American  immortals. 
He  was  buried  here. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  who  paid 
tribute  were  Harry  W.  Colmery,  na- 
tional American  Legion  commander; 
Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Hahn,  Legion  Auxili- 
ary commander;  Former  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Charles  Nagel;  Gov. 
George  H.  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Dr.  M.  S.  Rice,  prominent  De- 
troit minister. 

Members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  paraded 
together  to  Lincoln's  tomb.  Young 
Republicans  held  their  annual  pil- 
grimage. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois  led 
a  procession  from  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field home,  where  he  started  his 
political  career,  to  New  Salem,  where 
Lincoln  clerked  in  a  country  store. 


. 
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Colmery,   Harry  tf. 


DAILY     TRIBUNE: 


SATURDAY.     FEBRUARY     13.     3937. 


HONOR  MEMORY 
OF  LINCOLN  AT 
TOMB  CEREMONY 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12.— OP)— This 
shrine  city  of  Abraham  Lincoln  led 
the  nation  today  in  honoring  his 
memory. 

At  his  tomb,  in  the  old  statehouse 
where  he  made  his  famous  "  house 
divided "  speech,  and  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  only  home  he  ever  owned, 
silent  throngs  heard  his  work  and 
ideals  extolled  on  the  128th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

Legion  Leads  Pilgrimage. 

Heading  the  observance  was  the 
American  Legion  pilgrimage  to  Lin- 
coln's tomb. 

"The  great  task  to  which  Lincoln 
in  his  Gettysburg  address  summoned 
us  is  the  preservation  of  institutions 
which  are  the  firm  foundation  of  our 
democracy,"  National  Commander 
Harry  W.  Colmery  said. 

Gov.  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois  spoke 
his  appreciation  of  the  Legion's  "  act 
of  veneration." 

Wreaths  were  laid  on  the  sarcoph- 
agus inside  the  tomb  by  Colmery, 
Mrs.  Melville  Muckelstone,  national 
committeewoman  and  past  national 
president  of  the  American  Legion 
auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Mollie  Averill,  na- 
tional head  of  the  Eight  and  Forty.  A 
wreath  from  President  Roosevelt  also 
was  placed  there. 

Young  G.  O.  P.  Service. 

A  group  of  Illinois  Young  Repub- 
licans held  brief  services  at  the  tomb. 
Tonight  they  heard  an  address  by 
Representative  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

"Since  the  days  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  carried  the  Republican  ban- 
ner to  victory  and  nurtured  it  to 
power  and  vigor,  we  have  been  in- 
voking his  blessing  and  reasserting 
our  faith  in  his  continuing  leader- 
ship," Dirksen  said.  "  The  time  has 
come  to  get  right  with  Lincoln.  In 
the  interest  of  candor  and  sincerity, 
it  behooves  us  to  get  right  with  the 
sacred  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  forever  cease  using  his  name  in 
vain  and  I  for  one  propose  to  follow 
his  leadership.     Then  and  only  then 


shall  we  find  the  forward  trail. 

"Everywhere  in  the  world  the  hu- 
man spirit  is  disordered  and  filled 
with  uncertainty.  Democracies  have 
toppled  and  people  are  in  a  state  of 
bewilderment.  What  better  than. to 
turn  to  him  who  saved  the  people 
from  themselves,  who  saw  hate  en- 
throned  and   hysteria   rampant.    His 


life  is  a  deathless  comfort  for  those 
who   seek  understanding  and  light." 

Logan  Hay,  president  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association  and  Spring- 
field attorney,  described  Lincoln'! 
activities  as  a  legislator. 

Attorney  Charles  Nagle  of  St.  Louis, 
who  was  secretary  of  commerce  and 
labor  in  the  Taft  cabinet,  also  spoke. 
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Colquitt,    Gov.    0.     -' 
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COLQUITT   LIKES 'LINCOLN1. 

Texas  Governor   Insists  Tliat  Picture 

Appear  in  Histories. 

(By  Associated  Press.)  t3  '1 
■Austin,  Texas,  Nov.  18. — "I  would 
rather  resign,"  declared  Gov.  O.  B.  Col- 
quitt in  a  statement  issued  today,  "than 
to  have  ray  children  studying  a  school 
text  hook  without  Abraham  Lincoln's 
picture  in  it,  and  I  am  the  son  of  a 
■confederate  soldier  too." 

The  state  text  board  has  been  ac- 
cused of  attempting  to  eliminate  Lin- 
coln's picture? .  from  a  history  ^  Gover- 
nor Colquitt  denied  absolutely  that  any 
member  of  the  board  had  made  any 
such  suggestion. 
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Conboy,  Martin 


Conboy  Pays  Rare  Tribute 
l$>  to  Emancipator's  Humanity 


Guests     at     the   Republican    Club  | 
dinner  seemed  gripped  by  the  quiet  <| 
eloquence   of    Martin    Conboy.    New,] 
York,  one-time  counsel  for  Charles, 
Murphy,   Tammany   leader,     as     he, 
analyzed      the     characteristics       of  1 1 
Abraham   Lincoln   which     set     him ;  I 
apart  from  other  notable  figures  in': 
our  history.  The     speaker    empha- 
sized     the  great  emancipator's   hu-  || 
mility,  humanity,  courage,  patience,  i 
fortitude,    his    magnanimous    treat- 
ment of  a  defeated  foe  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  common  people. 

Delivered  in  almost  conversational 
tone,  Mr.  Conboy's  speech  was  not 
of  the  type  to  arouse  enthusiastic 
applause — and  in  fact  he  wafe  not 
once  interrupted,  yet  his  reverential 
treatment  of  a  great  character  won 
the  admiration  of  his  audience  ana 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  those 
present  agreed  it  was  one  of  the 
most  unusual  and  fascinating  Lin- 
coln addresses  ever  delivered  at  a 
Republican  Club  gathering. 
Mr.  Conboy's  tribute,  in  part: 
At  7:22  on  the  morning  of  April 
15,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  ,  yielded 
his  soul  to  his  maker,  and  Stanton, 
who  had  been  watching  in  the  last 
moments,  told  those  who  were  there 
that  he  had  passed,  in  the  words: 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages."  On 
each  recurring  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  we  find  ourselves,  con- 
sciously or  insensibly,  testing  in 
our  own  minds  the  .justice  of  this 
appreciation. 

Such  men  are  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  mould 
others  to  their  pattern.  The  poet 
Coleridge  has  expressed  the  diffi- 
culty in  lines  of  true  nobility: 
"The   truly    great   have   all 

one  age 
And  from  one  visible  space 
shed  influence." 
Homer   and    Shakespeare,     Aris- 
tides   and   Just   and     Lincoln     the 
Emancipator,   are   stars  that   shine 
in  our  heavens,  and  we  never  stop 
to   ask   how   may   light   years   sep- 
arate one  from  the  other.  We  give 
our  admiration,  knowing  that  emu- 
lation is  beyond  our  powers. 

How,  for  example,  would  we  set 
about  applying  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  life  of  Lincoln  to 
our  own  lives,  or  even  to  those  who 
are  younger  than  we,  and  who, 
perhaps,  need  them  more  than  we 
do?  Times  have  changed,  and  in 
externals  we  have  changed  with 
them.  How  are  we  to  train  the 
youth  of  our  day  in  the  likeness  of 
this  man,  if  we  are  of  the  mind  to 
give  them  that  training?  True,  he 
was  poor,  and  there  are  poor  boys 
left  in  the  world,  but  that  is  nearly 
as  far  as  we  can  go  with  the  par- 
allel. Even  the  poor  boy,  nowadays, 
has  to  go  to  school  until  he  is  16. 
How  is  he  able  to  reveal  the  over- 
mastering hunger  for  knowledge 
that  drove  this  immortal  onward? 
Who  is  now  going  to  study  by  the 
light  of  a  log  fire,  when  there  is 
an  electric  bulb  in  every  farm- 
house, not  to  say  in  every  tene- 
ment? 

Studied  Law 
Young  Lincoln  studied  law  and 
became  a  competent  lawyer  on 
such  reading  as  a  youth  with  his 
limited  schooling  could  contrive. 
He  could  not  do  that  now,  because 
we  demand  of  such  ambitious 
youths  the  preliminary  of  a  college 
course  or  its  near  equivalent.  In  his 
early  clays  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  shiftless  fellow,  most 
who   knew   him   hems'  of  that  opin- 


ion. In  our  time  such  an  one  would 
fare  badly  when  the  "character 
committee"  came  to  pass  upon  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  When  we  re- 
member how  he  moped  over  his 
pitiful  love  affairs,  how  are  we 
going  to  impress  young  gentlemen 
who  think  nothing  of  dancing  until 
the  not  too  small  hours  two  or  three 
times  a  week? 

He  never,  so  far  as  we  knew, 
pushed  anyone  out  of  his  way  for 
the  sake  of  getting  ahead.  What 
would  be  the  fate  of  a  young  man 
of  his  type  in  a  world  where  the  | 
all  but  universal  test  is,  "To  the 
strongest  the  purse?"  He  did  not 
even  make  a  point  of  being  master 
in  his  own  house,  for  when  he 
heard  it  said  that  men  in  his  cabi- 
net were  abler  than  himself,  he 
conceded  it  might  be  true,  but  he 
kept  them  with  him.  To  pro- 
claim that  his  "spear  knew  no 
brother"  was  as  foreign  to  his 
thought  as  it  was  uatural  to  the 
thought  of  one  of  his  successors. 
Not  even  was  he  solicitous  about 
his  fame,  for  when  his  generals 
imperilled  it  by  their  unsuccess  he 
sheltered  them  instead  of  loading 
them  with  reproaches.  He  carried 
on  a  great  war  "With  charity  to- 
wards all,  with  malice  towards 
none."  He  was  merciful  to  mam' 
of  those  who  were  his  enemies  in 
arms,  and  when  the  war  was  over 
he  left  them  their  self  respect  and 
refused  to  think  of  them  as  enemies 
at  all. 

What  was  it  he  had,  then,  and 
where  did  he  get  it?  His  environ- 
ment did  not  mould  him,  for  from 
the  log  cabin  to  tho  Whit©  House 
he  was  always  superior  to  his  en- 
vironment.     Among    his    neighbors 

when  he  was  young  there  was  none 
competent  to  lead  him  to  the 
heights  he  scaled.  Yet  from  a 
background  of  illiteracy  he  emerged 
learned.  Bred  in  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  poverty,  he  mani- 
fested an  order  of  courage  that 
those  born  to  the  fact  and  the 
tradition  of  power  might  envy.  Be- 
set by  jealousy  and  surrounded  by 
rivals,  no  one  ever  saw  him  when 
he  was  not  serene.  When  he  was 
most  powerful,  the  quality  in  him 
that  was  most  manifest  was  his 
deep  humility. 

If    environment    offered    him    no 
advantages,    what    was    to    be    said 

!  of  his  heredity?  So  dim  were  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestry,  and  so 
squalid  were  the  conditions  in 
which  those  known  to  him  lived, 
that  in  this  there  could  have  been 
little  that  was  helpful.  His  mother 
we  know  mainly  through  his  devo- 
tion to  her  memory;  of  his  father 
little  good  was  ever  spoken. 
Poverty  to  Power 
The  lesson  that  has  most  deeply 
moved   the   minds   of  men,   in   your 

|  time  and  mine,  is  the  proof  he  fur- 
nished  that  the  poverty  which  may 
attend  a  boy's  origin  and  entry  vpon 

|  the  battle  of  life  is  not  to  be  re-l 
garded  as  an  impassable  barrier  to| 

[  his  attainment  of  the  highest  honor 

I  or  any  honor,  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
people.  Since  his  time  certainly, 
and  perhaps  before,  that  has  been 
the  most  cherished  of  our  convic- 
tions. We  boast  of  presidents  re- 
cruited from  log  cabins,  of  railway 
magnates  who  began  life  as  water 

|  boys  for  section  navvies.     The  log 

,  cabins,  have  given  place  to  other 
forms  of  dwelling  of  the  poor,  but 
we  cherish  the  belief  that  in  these 
too  there  may  be  born  those  who 
will   find   their  way   into    the   front 


ranks  of  leadership.  How  many  of 
these  owe  their  inspiration  to  the 
example  of  Lincoln  we  can  never 
know,  but  the  number  must  be 
great  indeed. 

Lincoln  made  yet  another  appeal 
to  one  of  the  strongest  primal  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  As  we  look 
back  over  the  record,  the  single  in- 
cident that  stands  out  with  univer- 
sal appeal,  the  one  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, made  him  president,  is  his 
man  to  man  battle  with  Douglas  in 
the  series  of  joint  debates.  Man, 
deep  down,  is  a  fighting  animal, 
and  there  never  was  a  time,  until 
soldiers  began  to  march  in  millions, 
when  single  combat  was  not  the 
most  convincing  method  of  deciding 
arguments.  And  even  then  the 
highest  rewards  of  valor  still  went 
to  those  who  exhibited  in  some 
striking  way  the  courage  and  ad- 
dress of  the  individual  combatant. 

During  and  after  the  debate  with 
Douglas,  Lincoln  was  looked  upon 
as  the  outstanding  champion  of  a 
cause,  and  as  people  have  a  liking 
for  a  champion,  always  had  and  al- 
ways will  have,  the  nomination  went 
to  him,  when  the  time  came,  and  not 
to  Seward,  who  at  first  seemed  cer- 
tain to  get  it. 

I  notice  that,  in  the  reviews  of  a 
book  about  Lincoln  which  has  just 
appeared,   the   author,     who     finds 
nothing  in  Lincoln's  life  that  is  at 
all  good,  intimates  that     the     only 
thing  he  was  at  all     fit    for     was 
politics,  and  politics  in. the  eyes  of 
a  poet  is  a  low  sort  of  trade.    Many 
of  us  are  tarred  with  that  brush. 
We  know  the  government  must  be 
carried    on,    but   we   prefer    to   "let 
George   do    it"    and    to   tell    George 
I  how  badly  he  does  it.     If  we  have 
a   political   philosophy,   that   is  the 
basis  of  it.    And  yet,  every  now  and 
\  then,  we  discover,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,   that   the   man   who   takes 
public   life   seriously,   who   actually 
tries  to  get  others  to     agree     with 
him  about  one  cause     or     another, 
does  command  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellows,  even  against  apparently  in- 
superable obstacles.    If  we  can't  get  I 
them   from    the      log     cabins      any  ! 
more,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.    In 
fact,  anywhere  in  this  country,  there 
may  be  those  who,  born,  like  Lin- 
coln, with  no  silver  spoon  for  their 
cereal,  and  with  no   college  degree 
awaiting  them,  have  the  hunger  for 
achievement  bred  in  them,  and  who 
feel  that  what  Lincoln  did  with  the 
odds  against  him  they  also  may  do 
with  the  odds  against  them. 
Secession  Is  Dead 
The  halo  round  the  head  of  the 
martyr  for  the  Union  was  kept  shin- 
ing by  the  veterans  of    the    Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.     But     long 
before  the  last  of     these     thinning 
ranks  have  disappeared,  and   some 
few  of  them  are  still  happily  with 
us,  it  has  become  plain  that  he  was 
right  at  the  last  as  he  was  right  at 
the  beginning  and   all  through  the 
four  years  of  conflict.     Secession  is 
as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.    The  negro 
problem   is   as   much   a  problem   of 
Harlem  and  Chicago  as  of  Missis- 
sippi.     The   cotton      factories      are 
moving     from     Massachusetts     to 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
and  taking  other  factories.  Va.  tb.ejr 
train.     The  Daughter's  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  presented,     and     the 
jMilitary  Academy  z*t  West  Point  has 
[accepted,    a   portrait   of   Robert   E. 
j  Lee.    We  have  ^carried  the  ideal  of 
!"one  common  country"  so  far  that 


bl  akesle: 


the  rebel  air  "Dixie"  is  accepted  as 
one  of  the  gems  of  our  musical 
heritage.  The  skies  have  cleared, 
the  trappings  have  fallen  away,  and 
for  us  the  figure  of  Lincoln  is  re- 
vealed more  and  more  in  its  in- 
dividual distinctness.  "We,  who  had 
not  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  in 
his  own  time,  find  ourselves  con- 
firming, in  our  minds  and  hearts, 
the  judgment  of  those  who  would 
include  him  with  those  truly  great 
for  whom  time  and  the  forgetfulness 
of  time  do  not  exist. 

Almost  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  it  can  be  said  that  the  one 
legacy  of  the  Civil  War  which  will 
never  be  dissipated  for  us  and  for 
those  who  come  after  us  is  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  himself,  for  the 
American  people  will  never  suffer 
that  the  high  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter, the  revelation  of  his  moral 
courage,  the  deep  humanism  which 
dominated  all  his  contacts  with 
friend  and  foe,  shall  be  lost  in  ob- 
livion or  withheld  from  the  admira- 
tion of  any  generation  of  Americans 
yet  to  come. 

Perhaps  we  might  even  go  fur- 
ther yet.  Omitting  from  considera- 
tion the  first  half  dozen  of  our 
presidents,  since  the  glamor  of  the 
Revolution  tends  to  give  them  a 
place  apart,  it  yet  cannot  be  said 
that  the  quality  of  character,  in  a 
high  manifestation,  has  been  lack- 
ing in  the  occupants  of  our  high- 
est office  when  we  have  such  names 
as  Harrison  and  Roosevelt  and  Wil- 
son before  us.  As  for  courage, 
Jackson  had  it  superlatively  in  one 
form,  Cleveland  in  another.  What 
does  impress  us  is  that  in  all  the 
list  there  is  none  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  he  was  one  with  the  peo- 
ple in  the  sense  and  to  the  degree 
that  Lincoln  was.  He  lived  their 
life,  he  shared  then-  thoughts,  he 
gave  to  them  of  his  counsel  and  his 
substance,  he  made  their  joys  and 
still  more' their  sorrows  his  own,  he 
voiced,  and  conformed  his  govern- 
ment, to  their  ideals.  Simple,  sin- 
cere, unselfish,  it  was  given  to  him 
to  clothe  in  language  of  matchless 
beauty  the  hopes  that  in  a  time  of 
trial  the  poor  might  feel  but  could 
not  express.  His  mind  was,  as  an 
English  contemporary  statesman 
noted  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
"Honest,  courageous,  conscientious 
and  truthful,"  but  at  that  time  only 
those  near  to  him  knew,  what  we 
all  know  now,  his  capacity  for 
bearing  suffering  and  for  under- 
standing those  who  suffered.  This, 
after  all,  was  the  master  key  to  his 
essential  oneness  with  those  whom 
he  called  the  common  people,  whom 


he  said  "God  must  have  loved,  be- 
cause he  made  so  many1  of  them." 
This,  when  all  is  said,  is/  what  sets 
him  'apart  from  other  notable  fig- 
ures of  our  history,  this  is  what 
wins  and  holds  for  him'  the  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ac'imration,  of 
one  generation  after  another. 
He  Pledged   Us 

It  will  always  be  to  tfte  advantage 
of  his  reputation  that  something  of 
himself  is  borne  down  to  us  by  the 
printed  page.  There  is  an  old  and 
just  saying  that  "A  man  speaks  the 
thing  he  is."  In  reading  what  has 
come  down  to  us  from  Jefferson  we 
have  the  impression  of  one  who 
wielded  the  thundeibolt  and  drove 
the  winds  on  their  courses.  With 
Hamilton  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  detached  intelligence  directing  us 
out  of  its  wisdom,  which  we  infer 
to  be  superior  to  our  own.  We  read 
Madison  for  a  register  of  facts  and 
are  charmed  to  encounter  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  others  as 
well  as  our  own.  Marshall's  writ- 
ings present  to  us  a  moving  spec- 
tacle of  the  play  of  intellect  upon 
momentous  abstractions,  made  by 
his  genius  applicable  to  concrete 
affairs.  No  one,  not  the  meanest  of 
us,  car?  spend  an  hour  with  Webster 
but'  tiikt  his  mind  soars  into  regions 
his  thoughts  had  not  explored.  But 
when  we  read  the  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses of  Lincoln  we  somehow  feel 
that  we  ourselves,  with  all  our  im- 
perfections, are  indefinably  exalted 
and  in  some  strange  way  glorified. 

For  him,  no  doubt  because  of 
what  he  had  been  and  of  what  he 
became  there  was  really  and  gen- 
uinely no  distinction  of  persons. 
There  were  just  people.  There  was 
no  master  and  no  servant,  no  lord 
and  no  slave.  There  were  no  wise 
and  no  unwise,  no  good  and  no  id. 
If  we  are  troubled  by  the  clash  of 
forces  new  and  foreign  to  our 
knowledge,  we  feel  we  can  take 
refuge  in  his  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. We  never  cease  to  feel 
that  we  who  never  saw  his  face,  are 
one  with  those  he  knew  and  of 
whom  he  was  always  thinking. 
those  whose  composite  image  was 
before  him  when  he  pleired  us  all, 
those  living  not  more  than  those 
then  unborn,  to  ensure  that  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from   thTx  earth." 


r 


Conkling,   Clinton  L. 


Talks  at  Banquet  on  Lincoln  in  Home  Town 


"Lincoln  In  His  Home  Town"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Clinton 
L.  Conkling  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association  held 
at  the  Sangamon  club  last  night. 

Mr.  Conkling  as  a  boy  was  the 
first  to  give  Lincoln  the  news  of  his 
nomination  for  president  of  the 
United  States. 

This  fact  and  other  interesting  fea- 
tures of  Lincoln's  life  in   Springfield 
were  told  by  Mr.  Conkling.     Follow- 
ing are    extracts   from   his    address: 
The  Address. 

"With  much  reluctance  I  consent- 
ed to  the  request  of  the  committee 
when  they  asked  me  a  few  days  ago 
to  say  something  on  this  occasion 
about  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  time  is  en- 
tirely too  short  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  but  in  a  conversational  way 
I  trust  I  may  say  a  few  things  that 
will  be  interesting. 

"The  original  settlers  in  this  re- 
gion were  largely  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  were 
mostly  pro-slavery  in  their  feelings. 
More  than  one  captured  slave  from 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  were  carried 
back  through  the  streets  of  this  town 
of  Springfield  in  chains  to  be  re- 
turned to  bondage  without  effective 
protest  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

"After  a  while  a  stream  of  emi- 
grants came  from  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  two  principles  of 
slavery  and  freedom  here  met  and 
battled.  One  of  the  stations  of  the 
underground  railroad  was  here,  an- 
other at  Farmington  and  so  on  at 
intervals  to  the  north  part  of  the 
state. 

"Here  the  cultured  and  the  uncul- 
tured, aristocrats  and  plebians,  puri- 
tans and  cavaliers,  the  Yankee  of 
that  day  and  the  blue  blood  of  Ken- 
tucky met. 

Rides  to  Springfield. 

"Meanwhile  at  New -Salem,  twenty 
miles  west,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
preparing  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  one  day  in 
March,  1837,  seated  on  a  borrowed 
horse  with  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions, among  which  was  a  law  library 
of  two  or  three  volumes,  in  a  pair  of 
old  saddle-bags,  he  rode  into  Spring- 
field from  the  west  along  what  is 
now  Jefferson  street 

"William  Butler,  then  living  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Madison  and  I 
Third  streets,  invited  him  to  board 
with  him.  Passing  on  to  the  general 
store  of  Joshua  Speed,  whom  he 
knew,  he  asked  the  cost  of  a  bed 
and  other  fittings.  Stead  told  him 
what  his  list  would  cost.  It  was 
more  money  than  he  had. 

"Stead  told  him  that  there  was  a 
double  bed  up -stairs  in  the  room 
over  the  store  and  that  he  could  have 
half  of  that.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  up, 
left  his  saddle-bags  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  coming  down  said  to 
Stead,  "Well,  I'm  moved."  This  first 
home  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield  was 
I  in  the  second  story  of  a  two -story 
|  brick  building  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Adams  and  Fifth  streets, 
where  Herndon's   store  now  is. 

His  First  Office. 

"Old  Town  was  moving  to  the 
square,  the  buildings  on  which  were 
mostly  wooden  structures  with  the 
exception  of  several  rows  of  two- 
story  brick  buildings.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  square  was  Hoff- 
man's Row,  running  north  on  Sixth 
street.  In  the  upper  room  of  one  of 
these,  Stuart  and  Lincoln  had  their 
law  office,  for  Mr.  Stuart  had  taken 
Mr.  Lincoln  into  partnership  with 
him  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

"At  that  time  "chicken  row"  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square  was  the  place 


wnere  cnickens,  butter,  eggs  and 
other  produce  was  sold.  Wooden 
awnings  covered  the  sidewalks,  it 
was  the  market  place  for  the  people. 
The  common  coins  in  use  were  dimes, 
bits  or  shillings  and  quarters,  the  lat- 
ter usually  called  two  bits. 
'  "About  the  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  his  home  in  Springfield,  it  re- 
quired from  seven  to  eight  days  to 
come  from  ©hicago.  The  fare  was 
$25.00  in  gold.  Railroads  were  un- 
known. There  were  no  telegraphs. 
The  mails  were  very  irregular.  There 
were  no  postage  stamps  and  letters 
were  sent  without  pre-payment  of 
postage,  the  receiver  having  to  pay 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  let- 
ter for  postage  before  he  could  get 
the  sam?'. 

All  In  Jefferson  Street. 

"Springfield  was  then  a  strangling 
village  containing  a  few  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  main  part  of  the  town 
was  situated  on  both  sides  of  Jeffer- 
son street,  north  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Town  Branch  and  west  of 
Sixth  street  and  was  locally  known 
for  many  years  as  Old  Town. 

"The  houses  were  mostly  built  of 
logs.  The  new  and  better  improve- 
ments were  extending  east  and  south. 

"The  center  of  business,  which  had 
been  at  the  intersection  of  Second 
and  Jefferson  streets,  was  now  gath- 
ering about  the  square,  in  which 
there  had  been  built  in  1831  the  court 
house.  This  was  torn  down  in  1837 
when  the  capital  was  removed  from 
Vandalia  to  this  place,  and  room  was 
made  for  the  erection  of  the  new  cap- 
itol,  the  present  court  house.  The 
courts  were  held  for  nearly  ten  years 
in  Hoffman's  Row,  Mr.  Lincoln's  office 
being  above  one  of  the  court  rooms. 

"The  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart 
lasted  for  four  years.  Then  came  the 
partnership  with  Stephen  T.  Logan 
under  the  firm  name  of  Logan  and 
Lincoln,  with  offices  in  the  third 
story  of  the  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Sixth  street  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  square. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Visited  Here. 

"At  this  time  Dr.  John  Todd  lived 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington 
street  between  First  and  Second 
streets,  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
block.  His  house  was  a  typical 
southern  house  with  a  large  gallery 
in  front.  , 

"Here  stayed  with  him  at  inter- 
vals his  niece,  Mary  Todd,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Part  of  the  courtship 
between  her  and  Mr.  Lincoln  tgok 
place  in  this  house;  also  in  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian  W.  Ed- 
wards on  South  Second  street,  and 
when  a  temporary  coolness  arose  be- 
tween them,  Mrs.  Simeon  Francis, 
who  lived  at  i  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Jefferson  streets,  befriended 
the  couple  and  here  they  laid  their 
plans  for  their  hasty  wedding. 

"My  mother  was  a  young  lady  here 
at  that  time,  having  come  here  from 
Baltimore,  Maryland. '  She  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  the  Ed- 
wards and  Todd  families.  She  has 
told  me  repeatedly  that  the  story  in 
Herndon's  book  that  the  wedding  was 
set  and  the  guests  assembled  but 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  appear  and 
that  the  company  separated  is  not 
true. 

Wedding  Story  Untrue. 
"Mr.  Herndon  has  done  a  great  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Lincoln  In  this  story. 
This  same  story  is  indignantly  denied 
by  members  of  Mrs.  Edwards'  fam- 
illy,  who  by  actual  knowledge  and  tra- 
Idition  knew  the  story  to  be  untrue. 
"Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Edwards  in  1900 


said  this  about  Mary  Todd: 

"  T  must  tell  of  my  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  this  most  inter- 
esting woman,  Mary  Todd.  I  was 
attracted  towards  her  at  once.  The 
sunshine  in  her  heart  was  reflected 
in  her  face. 

'She  insisted  upon  my  calling  her 
by  her  first  name,  saying  she  knew 
we  would  be  great  friends  and  I  must 
call  her  Mary,    This  bond  of  friend-. 

ship  was  continued  to  the  end  of  her 
life. 

'Mary  Todd  had  naturally  a  fine 
mind  and  cultivated  tastes.  She  was 
a  great  reader  and  possessed  a  re- 
markable retentive  memory.  Her 
brilliant  conversation  often  embel- 
lished with  apt  quotations,  made  her 
society  much  sought  after  by  the 
young  people  of  the  town.  She  was 
quick  at  repartee  and  when  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  require  it,  was  sar- 
castic and  severe. 

Springfield  Society. 

'About  that  time  Springfield  soci- 
ety contained  some  of  the  brightest 
young  men  that  any  state  could  pro- 
duce, men  whose  names  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Illinois  history  and  who 
came  together  here  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature.    *     *     *     * 

"  'These  legislative  assemblies  were 
always  the  occasion  of  many  social 
gatherings  for  distinguished  men 
from  every  part  of  the  state  who 
came  to  the  capitol  and  were  royally 
entertained  by  our  ladies. 

"  'There  was  then  a  galaxy  of  beau- 
tiful girls  whose  vivacity,  intelligence 
and  propriety  of  deportment  would 
entitle  them  to  the  entree  of  the 
choicest  society  of  any  city. 

"  'It  was  a  brave  set  of  young 
people  with  a  congeniality  of  mind 
and  spirit  such  as  is  seldom  met  with 
in  these  days.  I  have  heard  that  at 
this  time  Mary  Todd  was  the  center 
of  attraction,' " 

Engagement   Rumored. 

"She  also  said: 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,  I  think  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  popular  and 
agreeable  talker  of  the  young  men. 
His  stories  were  always  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  en- 
joyed immensely.  I  heard  a  rumor  of 
an  engagement  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd,  yet  I  considered  it 
one  of  these  unfounded  reports  al- 
ways floating  in  society,  for  I  really 
thought  Mr.  Douglas  was  more  assid- 
uous in  his  attentions  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.' " 

"The  wedding  took  place  In  Mr.  N. 
W.  Edwards'  parlor  and  hardly  any- 
one but  members  of  the  family  were 
present. 

"The  couple  at  once  took  rooms  at 
the  Globe  Hotel,  it  is  said  at  the 
modest  price  of  $4.00  per  week.  This 
house  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Adams  street  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets.  It  was  a  plain  two- 
story  wooden  structure  and  was  the 
stage  office  for  the  lines  from  St. 
Louis  and  from  Jacksonville  and 
Beardstown  on  the  west  and  from 
Peoria  on  the  north. 

The   Hotel    Bell. 

"It  had  a  bell  on  the  top,  much 
like  a  locomotive  bell.  Many  of  the 
travellers  came  in  their  private  con- 
veyances. The  clerk  would  ring  the 
bell  and  the  stable  men  would  come 
around  and  take  the  horses  of  the 
travellers  to  the  barn  in  the  rear. 

"This  place  continued  to  be  a  ho- 
tel under  different  names  for  some 
years  and  during  my  early  boyhood 
I  have  often  seen  the  stage  roll  up 
in  front  and  have  heard  the  bell  ring 
when  some  traveller  came.  In  those 
days  I  thought  that  the  very  height 
of  a  boy's  ambition  would  be  fulfilled 


If  he  could  only  become  a  stage  driv- 
er. 

"In  those  days  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  indeed,  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixties,  Springfield  was 
known  as  the  Capitol  of  the  State, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  most  unattract- 
ive places  to  be  found. 

"In  bad  weather  the  streets  ap- 
proached the  condition  of  a  quag- 
mire with  dangerous  sink-holes  where 
the  boatmen's  phrase  "no  bottom" 
furnished  the  only  description. 

"An  absence  of  civic  pride  made 
them  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
community  rubbish  so  that  the  gut- 
ters fere  filled  with  manure,  discard-  j 
ed  clothing  and  all  kinds  of  trash, 
threatening  the  public  health  with) 
their  noxious  effluvium. 

Stock    Run    At    Large. 

"The  problem  of  the  hog  nuisance 
and  of  the  running  at  large  of  cows 
came  up  time  and  again  and  most 
frequently  the  owners  of  the  stock i 
succeeded  in  having  full  freedom  giv- 
en to  their  property  to  wander 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  at 
will. 

"One  paper  stated  that  the  hogs! 
were  more  numerous  on  the  streets 
of  Springfield  than  in  the  pens  of 
+he    State   Fair   ground   and   another 

paper  said  that  they  had  equal  rights 
with  the  citizens  upon  the  streets. 

''When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  here  there 
may  have  been  1,600  people  In  the 
city.  In  1840  there  were  probably  not 
over  2.000.  In  1850  the  population 
was  4,500  and  in  1860  at  little  over 
9,000. 

"It  was  into  a  place  of  this  kind 
and  amidst  surroundings  like  these 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  came  and  lived  and 
practiced  law. 

"His  partnership  with  Major  Stuart 
was  dissolved  because  of  political 
differences,  Mr.  Lincoln  being  a  Whig 
and  opposed  to  the  further  extension 
of  slavery;  Mr.  Stuart  being  a  pro- 
slavery  in  in  his  leanings. 

Partnership    With    Logan. 

"The  partnership  with  Judge  Lo- 
gan was  terminated  because  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  what  to  charge 
for  fees  and  as  to  the  conduct  of 
cases.  But  all  three  of  the  men  dur- 
ing all  the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  were  warm  personal  friends. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  rode  the  circuit — that 
is,  with  the  judge  and  other  lawyers 
in  this  judicial  circuit  they  went  from 
county  seat  to  county  seat  attend- 
ing the  terms  of'  court.  The  courts 
often  met  and  adjourned  the  same 
day,  the  cases  were  so  few.  Yett 
court  days  were  gala  days  with  the 
people.  The  circus  and  the  courts 
provided  the  principal  holidays  for 
the  masses. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  generally  rode  in  the 
whole  circuit,  but  Mr.  Stuart  attend- 
ed the  courts  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district,  while  his  subsequent 
partner  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Edwards  at- 
tended those  in  the  counties  adjacent 
to  Sangamon. 

"The  country  was  then  compara- 
tively unsettled.  Between  Fancy 
Creek  and  Postville,  near  Lincoln, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  houses. 
Beyond  Postville  for  thirteen  miles 
was  a  stretch  of  unbroken  prairie, 
flat  and  wet,  covered  with  gopher 
hills  and  apparently  being  incapable 
of   being    cultivated    for   generations. 

New   Houses. 

"For  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  this 
side  of  Carlinville  the  country  was 
of  a  similar  character,  without  a 
house  or  improvement  along  the  road. 
The  lawyers  would  travel  between 
Decatur  and  Shelbyville  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after 
dark  over  the  country  without  find- 
ing a  house  for  shelter  or  refresh- 
ment. 

"The  tall  grass  in  the  low  places 
was  higher  than  the  horses'  heads, 
while  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
prairie  the  grass  covered  the  ground 
as   far   as   the   eye   could    reach   and 


in  the  spring-time  was  covered  with 
innumerable  flowers. 

"The  prairie  rattlesnake  would  of- 
ten be  found  coiled  up  in  the  road 
sunning  themselves  and  in  the  even- 
ings as  the  traveller  passed  from  the 
prairie  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber, it  was  very  common  to  see  the 
black  and  white  pussy-like  skunks, 
which  would  run  along  in  front  of 
the  horse  in  the  roadway  for  quite 
a  distance  before  they  would  oblige 
by  turning  off  into  the  grass. 

"The  snakes  were  frequently  killed 
1  with  the  buggy  whip,  but  care  was 
taken    never   to    strike     th»     woods 
I  pussy. 

Hotel   Life. 

"At  the  hotels  and  in  the  court 
rooms  the  lawyers  were  ever  ready 
for  fun,  conversation  or  legal  battle. 

"The  present  court  house  whose 
corner  stone  was  laid  in  1837,  but 
whose  interior  has  been  entirely 
changed,  was  then  the  State  House. 
Within  its  four  walls  and  in  the  var- 
ious offices  that  then  existed,  on 
up  to  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  every  room  had  its 
memories  of  him. 

"In  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
which  was  in  the  second  story  on 
the  west  side,  on  June  16th,  1858,  he 
delivered  the  celebrated  speech  in 
which  he  said  "A  house  divided  II 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  be-  j 
lieve  this  Government  cannot  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will>  be- 
come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other." 

"I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platform 
within  arm's  reach  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as   he   delivered  this   speech. 

"The  law  office  of  James  C.  Conk- 
ling,  my  father,  was  in  1860  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Square  in  the  second 
story  over  what  was  for  many  years 
Chatterton's  Jewelry  store,  being  on 
the  third  lot  south  of  the  alley.  Next 
to  the  alley  was  the  general  store 
of  N.  W.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  senior 
partner  being  a  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.   Lincoln's. 

"Right  south  was  the  bamking 
house  of  N.  H.  Ridgely  &  Co.,  after- 
wards the  Ridgely  National  Bank, 
and  next  south  of  It  was  Chatter- 
ton's   Jewelry   store. 

"In  the  thir  dstory  of  this  build- 
ing was  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi 
Telegraph  Company's  office. 

Talked    About   Nomination. 

"On  the  last  day  of  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Chicago  in  May,  I860, 
Mr.  Lincoln  spent  some  time  in  the 
morning  discussing  with  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  in  the  latter's  office  the  proba- 
bilities of  his  nomination,  which  Mr. 
Conkling,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Convention,  assured  him 
were  good.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  felt 
that  Mr.  Sewart  or  Mr.  Chase  might 
obtain  the  nomination,  although 
Cameron,  who  was  spoken  of,  was 
considered  to  be  out  of  the  race. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  seem  to  think 
there  was  much  prospect  of  he  him- 
self receiving  the  nomination.  He 
arose  from  the  old  settee  on  which 
he  had  stretched  himself  as  he  talk- 
ed, and  said,  'Well  Conkling,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  go  back  to  my  office  and 
practice  law.' 

"I  had  been  in  and  out,  as  the 
whole  town  was  full  of  excitement 
and  awaiting  with  the  most  Intense 
interest  the  result  of  the  convention. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  gone  but  a 
moment  when  the  news  came  over 
the  wires  that  he  was  nominated. 

Tells  Lincoln  of  Nomination. 

"I  happened  to  hear  it  and  rushed 
down  the  steps  after  him  and  met 
him  in  the  doorway  of  N.  W.  Ed- 
wards &  Company's  store,  and  put- 
ting out  my  hand,  which  he  to»k  in 
his  two  great  hands,  said,  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln you  are  nominated." 

"To  which  he  replied  "Well  CJin- 
ton,  then  we've  got  it."  I  then  be- 
came lost  In  the  crowd. 

"A  young  man  who  was  In  the  bank 
by  the  name  of  Charles  W.  McLellan, 


in  an  address  recently  delivered  mi 
New  York  City  before  'The  Lincolnj 
Fellowship"  said  that  on  the  day  of] 
Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  in  May  1860 
he  was  in  the  store  adjoining  the 
bank  where  he  (McLellan)  was  em- 
ployed with  others,  and  he  ran  out 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"In  August  of  860  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Springfield  by  the  republicans,  or  asi 
they  were  commonly  known,  "Black! 
Republicans." 

"People  came  In  great  companies,; 
in  wagons  and  buggies  and  on  horse- 
back and  camped  in  the  groves  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  several 
days  beforehand. 

"There  were  many  thousands  ofi 
people  from  Central  Illinois  here.  The 
procession  took  eight  hours  to  pass: 
Mr.  Lincoln's  residence  on  Eighth 
street 

Feared  For  Safety. 

"The  crowd  was  so  great  that  his 
friends  feared  for  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  people  were  so  eager  to 
see  him. 

"That  evening  there  was  an  Im- 
mense torchlight  procession  in  the 
city  in  which  most  of  the  ministers 
(not  all)  and  allQstate  officials  and 
very  many  prominent  business  men, 
young  and  old,  marched  with  the  old- 
time  oil  lamp. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  rented  his  house  to 
Mr.  Tilton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wabash  Railway  and  spent  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  stay  in  Springfield 
at  the  Chenery  house  which  was  sit- 
uated on  the  northeast  coiner  of 
Washington  and  Fourth  streets. 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature met  in  the  fore  part  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  give  up 
his  reception  room  in  the  State  House 
and  Joel  Johnson,  an  old  time  friend 
of  his,  who  had  recently  erected  some 
brick  buildings  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner opposite  the  Chenery  house,  of- 
fered him  the  use  of  his  double  par- 
lors in  the  second  story  as  a  recep- 
tion room  for  the  remainder  of  his 
stay,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

"Mr.  Johnson's  buildings  after- 
wards became  known  as  The  Revere 
House. 

"That  night  before  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
on  February  11th,  1861,  for  Wash- 
ington,  he  '  had  his  trunks  brought 
down  into  the  office  of  the  Chenery 
House. 

Tagged  Own  Trunks. 

"He  "corded"  them  himself  and 
then  taking  some  of  the  cards  of 
the  Hotel,  wrote  on  the  back,  "A. 
Lincoln,  White  House,  Washington, 
D.  C."  and  tacked  them  on  the 
trunks. 

"The  next  morning  early  in  a 
drizzling  rain,  he  went  in  the  old 
hotel  bus  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road passenger  station  on  Tenth  and 
Monroe  streets. 

"On  a  stub  of  track  which  lay  west 
of  the  main  track  and  ended  on  the 
north  side  of  Monroe  street,  the  car 
in  which  he  and  those  with  him  were 
to  go  East  was  standing,  and  from 
the  rear  of  this  car  he  spoke  his 
farewell  address  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

"Mr.  Conkling  described  other 
places  in  the  City  associated  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  also  referred  to 
various  incidents  connected  with 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Conkling  concluded  as  follows: 

Talked   On  Temperance. 

"On  February  22,  1842,  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  an  address  before  the 
Springfield  Washingtonian  Temper- 
ance Society  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian church. 

"In  this  address  he  referred  to  the 
political  revolution  of  1776  and  then 
to  the  temperance  revolution  and 
said — 

"  'And  when  the  victory  shall  be 
complete — when  there  shall  be  neith- 


( 


er  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  tne 
earth — how  proud  the  title  of  that 
Land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both 
those  revolutions,  that  shall  have 
ended  -In  that  victory  .  How  nobly 
distinguished  that  people  who  shall 
have  planted,  and  nurtured  to  ma- 
turity, both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom,  of  their  species.' 

"How  striking  is  this  language  in 
view  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  1863  and  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1919. 

"In  closing  his  address  Mr.  Lincoln 
referred  to  the  day  as  being  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington. 

"Today  is  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Permit  me  in 
closing  to  substitute  the  name  of  the 
latter  for  that  of  the  former  and  say 
of   our   martyred    president: 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Lin- 
coln— we  are  met  to  celebrate  the 
day.  Lincoln  is  the  mightiest  name 
of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mtghtiestt 
in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name 
a  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be. 
(To  add  brightness  to  the  sun,  or* 
glory  to  the  name  of  Lincoln,  is  alike' 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and] 
in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on." 


; 
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DR.  CONWELL'S  FINE  TRIBUTE 


Gives  Personal  Recollections  at 

Crowded  Forum  Meeting  in 

Academy. 
{Xj^ur^A  -     i-  '  \  \ '*'■> | 

The  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
greatness,  his  genius,  tragedy  and  per- 
sonality were  the  themes  for  those  speak- 
ers who,  in  many  places  yesterday,  re- 
vived for  the  people  of  Philadelphia  the 
life  and  work  of  the  man  who  was  born 
114  years  ago  today.  Many  pastors  took 
Lincoln  as  the  topic  for  their  Sunday 
sermons.     - 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell.  speaking  of 
personal  reminiscences  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Forum  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  yesterday  afternoon,  chose  to  tell 
of  the  human,  touching  incidents  of  Lin- 
coln's, life,  rather  than  of  th«  loneliness 
of  his  greatness.  A  large  audience  bearo 
Dr.  Conwell  recall  his  many  meeting. 
and  one  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Luth- 
eran Theological  Seminary,  who  presided, 
also  gave  some  pprponal  recollections. 

"The   real    biography    of    Lincoln    has 
not  yet  been  written,''  Dr.  Conweil  said. 
"for  all  of  those  so  far  published  touch 
only    lightly    upon    the    most    beautiful 
love   any   man    ever  hnd  for  woman.     I ! 
would    have    you    rpmember  ,  Anne    Rut-1 
ledge,   who,   in    the   fullness   of   her  love  j 
for  the  awkward  Lincoln,  taught,  him  to  j 
read  and  gave  him  a  love  which  he  had  j 
hoped  to  have  all  his.  life. 

"Picture  Lincoln  in  that  New  Salem 
boarding  house,  being  taught  by  Anne 
Rutledge  throughout  one  entire  winter. 
Picture  his  happiness  when  they  were 
planning  to  be  married.  And  then  sum- 
mon before  you  his  desolation,  and  even 
his  insanity,  on  the  day  she  died.  Per- 
sonal witnesses  declare  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing. 

Why   Lincoln  Told  Stories. 

"It  was  Anne  Rutledge  who  shared  the 
inner  soul  of  that  genius — a  thing  we 
are  only  learning  to  appreciate  today. 
His  ideals  were  taught  from  her  spelling- 
book,  and  it  was  she,  his  first  love,  who 
guided  him  into  the  path  which  led  him  . 
to  bis.  high,  humanitarian  estate. 

"And  I  say  now,  when  no  misinterpre-  j 
tation    can    be   put    on    my   words,    that ' 
there  is  no  greater  love  on  earth,  save  it 
be  the  love  of  God.   than  the  holy  love 
which  exists  between  man  and  woman."  , 

Dr.  Conwell  recalled  Lincoln's  speech 
in  Cooper  Institute,  which  he  heard.  He  i 
likened  Lincoln's  sudden  change  from  j 
awkwardness  to  impassioned  grace  to  an  ; 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  Trans- 1 
figuration. 

He  then  delighted  the  audience  by  tell- 
ing  bow    Lincoln   joked    about   his  own  i 
absent-mindedness  and  bow  Lincoln  said  j 
he  began   to  tell  stories  because  he  was  j 
told  to  cheer  up  by  cheering  others.   Lin- 
coln. Dr.  Conwell  said,  made  many  im- 
portant appointments  by  judging  a  man's 
reception    of   a    joke.      "Lincoln    grows 
greater  because  of  that  genius  which  few 
perceived  in  those  days,  yet  which  was 
so  gloriously  his,  and  translated  by  him 
into    such    epoch-making    nobility,"    he 
concluded. 

Sons  of  Veterans'  Celebratfon, 

The  other  Lincoln,  the  man  who  I 
fought,  for  his  great  ideal,  and  who  was! 
a  martyr  to  it,  was  revived  yesterday  '■ 
aftera&on  by  Charles  F.  Sherman,  a  past  j 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  who 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  Keith's  I 
Theatre,  held  under -the  auspices  of  tbej 
camps  of  the  Sous-  of  Veterans  and  tfee 
Sons  of  Veterans'  Auxiliaries  of  Phila- : 
■    and    vicinity. 

Mr.  sbcrtnan  recalled  the  insults,  the' 
velentlessness  of  those  who  opposed  him  ; 
and  of  his  unvarying  kindliness  and  hi  ' 
}!m<  =t  divino  sanity;  ^/^  ,  ' 
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Lincoln  and  Lee  Sixty  Years  Later 


.     A         ,  t^.  itti  l  ^e    su^S'ests    a    quiet    simple    pilgrimage, 

A   Southerner    Discourses    on    What    'far  from  the  facts,  the  author  concludes 

his   book  with   this   passage:    "Lee    lived 


He    Calls    the    Narrow     and 

Accidental   Margin   of 

Success 


By  Sherwin  Lawrence  Cook 


SOMEWHAT  disconcerting  to  the 
reader  who  picks  up  this  little  vol- 
ume is  its  title,  "Lincoln  or  Lee." 
'  Had  it  been  "Lincoln  and  Lee"  it 
would  have  been  obvious  enough. 
But  why  the  "or"?  Is  the  reader  to 
compare  the  men?  To  assess  their  re-  . 
spective  greatness?  To  decide  which 
has  the  greater  right  to  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  countrymen?  Surely  that 
question,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been 
answered  by  the  world.     The  title   page 


five  years  longer,  the  unrivalled  leader 
of  the  broken  South,  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  aristocratic  principle  in 
all   American   history.      Is   it   Lincoln    or 

Lee    the    country    honors    most    today 

honors  by  imitating"?  Who  can  answer', 
Tl-ere  was  much  worth  imitating  in  botlT. 
Are  we  really  imitating  either? 

The  question  might  be  asked  another 
way.  Did  the  winners  of  the  war  be- 
come the  losers  of  the  peace?  Does  a 
great,  victorious  country  make  heroes  of 
bi-roic  leadeis  if  around  them  there  does 
not  hover  the  pathos  of  failure,  as  do 
the  men  and  women  sprung  from  the 
people  that  followed  Lee  and  Davis  and 


Last  February  I  saw  in  the  hall  of  a 
high  school  in  the  South  a  drop  curtain 
orpicting  Stonewall  Jackson  in  gray  uni- 


form  and  on  the  walls  portraits  of   Lee 
and  Jackson  and   Woodrow  Wilson,   the 


s    debatable    phrases    than,  only  Northerner  thus  honored  being  the 

1                „      _„-  -„   _   hnok  bv  a  trained  btnign  Longfellow.  .Perhaps  they  forgot 

we   usually  find  in  a  book  by  a  trained  ^    ^    ^^    ^    extremely    forcibie 

professional    writer.      We    are    told    that  ,poems  against  slavery  and  for  the  Union, 

this  is   a   "comparison   and   contrast    of  Are   we   so  anxious   to   keep    amity   that 

the    two    greatest    leaders    in    the    war  we  approach   moral   surrender.      Against 

between  the   States"   (the   "war  between  the  surrender  of  Lee  cannot,  our  late  op- 

the  States  "  ever  and  always  that,  which  ponents  set  the  surrender  of  the  United 

it    never   was)    and    at   last    we   see    the  States  Senate  in  18S9,  when  the  support 

=ub-sub-title      "The    Narrow    and    Acci-  of  the  franchise  we  had  established  was 

»ntal   Margin  of   Success."  Anally    abandoned;    when    we     who    had 

B             . '  pitch-forked     the     freedman     into     civic 

But  narrow  and  accidental  margins  are  responsibility    and    its  .  antagonisms,    left 

always   common  in  the  history   of  com-  him    to    reap    the    whirlwind    which    we 


paratively  even  struggles.  Where  was 
Lor.gstreet  at  a  critical  moment  in  Lee's 
fate?  But  where  was  Grouchy  at  Water- 
loo? Where  was  Howe  when  Burgoyne 
marched  down  the  Hudson  and  what  a 
pity,  from  the  British  standpoint,  that 
Grenville  forgot  the  orders?  If  the  for- 
tune of  war  had  given  the  Southern 
States  victory  over  the  Nation,  it  would 
have  been  in  all  probability  quite  as 
easy  to  show  by  what  hair's  breadth 
things  went  wrong.  There  was  Burnside. 
There  are  military  men,  men  who  fought 
in  that  war,  who  have  left  behind  rec- 
ords of  their  belief  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Fredericksburg  the  fortunes 
would  have  been  retrieved  had  that  gen- 
eral attacked  as  he  wished  to  do  and 
had  his  council  of  war  not  dissuaded 
him  from  so  doing.  If  by  "a  narrow  and 
accidental  margin"  Lee  had  won  the 
war  months  after  Gettysburg,  did  he  not, 
because  of  Meade's  slowness,  have  a  nar- 
row escape-  from  being  annihilated  after 
that  battle? 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  perplexing 
conjunction  on  Professor  Dodd's  title 
page  is  to  be  explained  in  this  wise:  Lin- 
coln was  of  course  the  Union  leader,  and 
under  the  conditions  that  existed,  it  is 
possible  that,  as  the  the  war  progressed 
toward  its  final  cycle,  the  military  leader- 
ship  so  transcended,  the  civil  in  the  se- 

ceeding    territory    that    Lee    became    the    4 

Ii          *  A.                                    ?     ,      [  fessor  Dodd  s  little  book  one  gets  a  touch 
incarnation   of  the   cause   so   soon   to   be  I  „,   +u ".,     -,    „,   .-,„„,„,„      *:^ .„ 


sowed.  We  put  our  hands  upon  the 
plow,  and  then  we  turned  foaofc.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  ne- 
gro blood,  scientists,  poets,  novelists,  edu- 
cators, artists,  actors  and  singers  of  fame, 
hard-earned  and  also  well-earned,  who  can 
tell  us  that  they,  at  least,  lost  the  peace. 

I  cannot  feel  but  that  Professor  Dodd 
argues  lightly  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Confederate  War  was  "one  of  those  great 
and  needless  conflicts  from  which  both 
parties  emerged  losers."  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  an  inevitable 
conflict    in  which    both    parties     gained 

something  by  having  the  constitutional 
question  settled.  When  men  logically  be- 
lieve that  a  nation  is  a  creature  of  sov- 
ereign States  and  others  also  logically  be- 
lieve that  States  are  subordinated  depart- 
ments of  an  indissoluble  union,  when 
logic  confronts  logic,  there  is  no  arbitra- 
ment but  that  of  force.  I  might  suggest 
that  where  the  wrong  came  in  (and  it 
was  a  wrong  which,  in  its  roots  and 
background  both  sections  shared),  lay  in 
slavery,  if  within  a  fortnight,  a  writer 
of  this  biography  of  a  famous  Southerner 
had  not  written  me  these  words:  "Of 
course  you  will  admit  that  slavery  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war."  I  have  not 
admitted  it  yet,  however,  and  I  and  mil- 
lions of  others  never  will. 

But   I  am   far  afield.      In   reading   Pro- 


of the  method  of  Carlyle,  swift,  meaty 
sentences,  suggestive,  provocative,  but 
which  sometimes  leave  one  feeling  a 
little  vague.  Sometimes  his  rough  hewn 
assertions  are  not  substantiated  by  the 
facts.  That  New  York  sent  a  delegation 
of  men  mpstly  of  the  class  of  "the  gen- 
casual  reader  a  baffling  end  indeed.  After  ,  tleman-like  George  William  Curtis  "  to 
narrating  in  a  simple  sentence  the  ac-  the  Republican  convention  of  1860,  speci- 
count  of  the  carrying  of  the  body  of  the  !  mens  of  eastern  culture  to  be  coun- 
rr.artyr  chief  home  to  Springfield,  though    teracted  by  western  uncouthness,  is  not 


lost  and  therefore  Professor  Dodd  does 
not  propound  a  query,  but  leaves  us  to 
j  follow  the  doubtful  contest  with  these 
|  two  men  and  find  out  as  the  tale  un- 
folds (what  we  already  know)  which  pre- 
vailed and  at  the  end  it  becomes  to  the 


(borne  out  by  facts.  What  about  Tom 
I  Heyer,  the  prize  fighter,  that  they 
|  brought    to    lead   their    Seward    parades'? 

!~What  about  the  effect  which  that'  delega- 
tion had  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
eminent  delegate  from  Wisconsin,  Carl 
Schurz,  as  related  in  his  autobiography? 
Then  there  is  the  "unreligious  Lincoln!" 
Surely  no  more  convinced  deist  ever  held 
the  Presidency  than  he.  No  man  can 
read  his  works  and  not  know  it.  Pro- 
fessor Dodd  calls  Charles  Sumner  un- 
forgiving and  majestical.  He  deserves 
a  kinder  estimate.  As  he  said  in  reply 
td  a  taunt  of  Blaine  when  he  refused  to 
support  Grant  and  was  accused  of  as- 
sisting the  party  of  the  man  who  had 
beaten  him  into  insensibility  and  sent 
him  to  Europe  for  a  long  time  recover- 
ing his  health:  "Did  anyone  ever  hear 
j  me  speak  of  Preston  Brooks  in  unkind- 
ness?"  and  he  could  say  it  truthfully. 
It  would  do  Professor  Dodd  good  to  read 
the  Southern  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar's 
eulogy  of  Sumner.  And  so  it  goes.  One 
feels  often  that  Professor  Dodd  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  get  a  quick  effect  by  his 
flashing  sentences  than  he  is  to  get  a 
true    effect. 

But  Professor  Dodd  has  one  unquench- 
able loyalty,  and  that  is  his  loyalty  to 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  does  not  name 
him,  but  he  never  forgets  him.  "Ameri- 
cans hold  elections:  they  do  not  decide 
issues:  1862  and  1918."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1918  Mr.  Wilson  recon- 
vened politics  previously  adjourned,  that 
he  said  that  a  Republican  Congress 
would  be  considered  by  the  Allies  a  re- 
pudiation of  him,  and  that  after  that  re^ 
pudiation,  which  was  enthusiastically 
given,  he  apparently  decided  that  elec- 
tions do  not  decide  issues,  and  went  to 
the  Peace  Conference  "acting  for  him- 
self and  in  his  own  right."  Of  Lee's 
struggle  we  read:  "The  duel  was  not 
over.  It  ought  to  have  been  peace  with- 
out, victory."  This  has  a  familiar  sound 
indeed! 

It  is  doubtful  if  history  will  ever 
indorse  Professor  Dodd's  opinion  that 
Lyman  Trumbull  was  a  "keen-witted  and 
cruel-hearted  man."  He  had  keen  wit, 
indeed.  But  it  is  not  a  mark  of  a  cruel 
heart  when  one  lays  a  political  career 
on  the  altar  of  principle,  when  for  ab- 
i  stract  justice  one  helps  to  hold  in  the 
White  House  a  quick  tempered,  swagger- 
i  ing,  tactless  man  like  Andrew  Johnson 
and,  to  one's  own  political  annihilation, 
stands  between  him  and  his  baying  pur- 
suers within  and  without  the  Capitol. 
Again  Professor  Dodd  errs  when  he  calls 
Buiriside  "a  handsome  Rhode  Islander, 
a  Republican,"  and  suggests  that  party 
politics  was  a  factor  in  his  becoming'  com- 
mander   of    the   Army    of    the    Potomac. 

! 

i  General  Burnside  in  the  late  fifties,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Ben:  Perley  Poore,  his  biogra- 
I  pher,    was    a    Democratic    candidate    for 
:  Congress  in  Rhode  Island.    Burnside  was 
,  like   many  other   generals'  that   the  war 
made  into  Republicans — Grant,  Logan,  :f 
memory    serves,    and    Butler,    who    con- 
tinued a  Republican,  if  one  may  distort 
a     Shakspearean     meaning,     while     the 
i,  "machine"    was    in    him. 
'      Somehow  and,  we  suspect,  in  spite  of 
himself,    Professor    Dodd's    Lincoln    be- 
comes a  more  attractive  figure  than  the 
stately  Lee.     It  is  like  comparing  a  warm 
portrait  by  Sargent  wjth  a  marble  statue 


by  Powers.  It  will  ever  be  so  while  the 
patient,  loving,  trouble-worn  figure  gives 
its  benediction  to  an  intelligent  writer. 
Professor  Dodd  is  a  typical  Southern  aris 
tocrat,  one  of  the  most  delightful  types 
of  our  native  citizenship,  but  he  cannot  I 
always  quite  refrain  from  being  a  bit 
cbndescending.  He  describes  the  Union 
armies  as  being  made  up  of  scions  of 
the  best  families  and  the  worst,  as  if  this 
were  not  equally  so  with  the  stubborn 
and  splendid  fighters  that  opposed  them. 
And  while  one  cannot  pick  out  concrete 
sentences,  the  reader  must  inevitably  feci 
that  Lincoln's  admitted  gaucheries  and 
homeliness  causes  this  spirit  to  enter  hia 
book. 

It  is  a  crowning  injustice  to  assume 
that  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  saved  Lin- 
coln's fame,  that  failure  awaited  him  as 
it  waited  Johnson.  It  saved  his  immedi- 
ate popularity.  He  had  lost  it  quite 
calmly  more  than  once.  But  he  would 
have  '  saved    something,    much    or    little, 


of  his  policies  by  his  shrewdness  and 
tact.  North  and  South  would  have  been 
the  better   off  for  his  survival. 

As  a  character  study  this  little  booft  is 
too  slight  to  be  important.  To  ■  argue 
that  Lincoln  did  not  control  events,  but 
that  they  controlled  him,  is  to  seek  to 
prove  what  Lincoln  himself  said  was 
the  fact,  to  establish  what  is  true  about 
every  real  statesman  if  he  deals  with 
the  stubbornness  of  facts.  So  far  as 
Lee  goes,  his  career  and  its  effect  on  his 
times  is  worth  interpreting  to  those  to 
whom  he  is  but  a  great  name  or  a  line 
and  honorable  soldier  whose  tactics  are 
but  dimly  understood,  though  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  have  learned  much  more  even 
now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  told 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  considered  the  au- 
thor, of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  in- 
terpret him.  Mr.'  Bradford's  "Lee  the 
American"  is  still  the  outstanding  work 
concerning  this  man. 

As  for  the  interpretation  of  Lincoln, 
Professor  Stephenson  has  come  so  close 
to  revealing  this  baffling  man  that  there 
is  little  need  of  this  brief  and  circum- 
scribed sketch.  We  all  ought  to  admire 
the  character  and  military  genius  of  Lee. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  question,  Lin- 
coln or  Lee?  the  heart  of  America  and 
the  spirit  of  history  must  answer  "Lin- 
coln ! " 
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Waldo  L.  Cook  of  Springfield  Ad- 
dresses Easthampton  Rotary 

A.  V.  Galbraith,  past    president 
of  the  club,  presided  in  the     ab- 
sence of  Clifford  A.  Richmond  at 
the  weekly  meeting  held  last  eve-  j 
ning  at  the  Recreation  hall  of  the  j 
West      Boylston       Manufacturing 
company.  G.  Arthur  Cook  invited 
the  members  to  meet  in  the  rooms 
recently  occupied  by  the     drapery 
shop.     A     delightful     lunch     was 
served  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
office  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Ward.  N.  Seelye  Hitchcock  led  the 
singing  of  the  songs  of  the  Civil 
war  days,  and     Miss  Estelle  Wol- 
fram accompanied  at     the     piano. ! 
Stuart  Campbell  and  Fred  Cary  of ' 
Northampton  Rotary    were     pres- 1 
ent.  Prof.  George  H.  Hero  of  Wil-  j 
liston  academy,  John  E.  Morse  of  j 
Hadley,     Frank  E.  Lyman,     state ! 
highway  commissioner,  and  Stuart; 
Pike  were  guests  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Hero  responded  to  the     wel- 
come given  to  the  visitors  and  Mr. 
Morse,  an  enthusiastic  Lincolnian, 
had  had     placed  at     the  plate     of 
every  one  present  an  original  ad- 
mission ticket  to  the     World's  ex- 
position held  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
this  ticket  bearing     an     engraved 
photograph     of  President  Lincoln 
on  a  special  bank  note  paper.  N. 
Seelye  Hitchcock  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  those  present     on 
the  reappointment  by     the     Gov- 
ernor to  the     office  of     master  in 
chancery  and  replied,     explaining 
some  of  the  duties     pertaining  to 
the  office  that  he  thought  might 
be  of  interest  to  his  friends.     Be- 
fore presenting  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  Mr.  Galbraith  called     on 
the   host,   G.   Arthur  Cook,   for  a 
few   remarks   relative   to   the   col- 
lection of  Lincoln     memoirs  that 
were  displayed     in  excellent     ar- 
rangement in  the  dining  room.  Mr. 
Cook,. a  collector  with  great  inter- 
est in    this   work,    had    over    150 
pieces  on     view     and     briefly  de- 

I1'  scribed  the  most  interesting  of 
his  favorite  pieces.  The  print  by 
Marshall,  a  fine  reproduction  of 
the  painting  by  Carpenter  of  the 
cabinet  made  at  the  time  the  ar- 
tist wrote  his  book,  "Six  Months 
in  the  White  House,"  the  head  of 
Lincoln  by  the  same  artist,  select- 
ed by  the  son,  Robert  Todd,  as  be- 
ing the  best  port^.it  of  his  father 
and  now  reproduced  on  the  five 
dollar  bill.  An  original  etching  by 
Johnson,  also  an  etching  made  by 
an  artist  sent  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, also  an  etching  made  by 
a  German,  the  two  latter  very 
clearly  conveyed  by  their  work  the 
nationality  of  the  originators.  Car- 
toons from  papers  issued  during 
the  presidency  of  Lincoln  proved 
immensely  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  convincingly  proved  that 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
great  man  are  not  imagination^  of 
later  writers.  In  presenting  Wal- 
do L.  Cook  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican Mr.  Galbraith  spoke  with 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
value  and  worth  of  the  Republican 
to  New  England  and  the  high 
standard  set  by  its  founders.  In  a 
few  remarks  respecting  Abraham 
Lincoln  he     commented     on     the 


wonderful  inspiration  countless 
thousands  must  have  received, 
also  to  the  immigrants  coming  to 
this  land  where  opportunities  sucn 
as  they  had  never  known  lay  be- 
fore them.  Mr.  Cook  then  gave  a 
review  in  brief  of  the  highlights 
of  the  great  American.  Lincoln,  he 
said  after  65  years  was  placed  in 
a  setting  that  was  permanent  and 
that  posterity  will  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  pro- 
duced in  the  last  two  centuries. 
Many  more  volumes  had  been  writ- 
ten of  Napoleon  and  possibly  of 
Bismarck  and  these  were  truly 
great  statesmen.  The  real  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  came  to  be  writ- 
ten up  as  late  as  twenty  years  af- 
ter his  death,  but  so  many  people ^ 
living  at  the  time  who  knew  Lin-  | 
coin  in  person  added  to  the  re-*j 
search  such  aid  as  would  lead  one  | 
to  believe  that  all  was  now  known. 
The  Century  Magazine  in  the 
eighties  gave  great  service  in  this 
work  by  the  articles  printed  dur- 
ing that  time  and  in  the  nineties 
McClure's  took  up  the  work.  Ida 
M.  Tarbell  gave  intensive  study 
and  made  numerous  interviews  to 
collect  vital  material.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Springfield  Republican  was  the 
first  paper  to  comment  editorially 
on  the  greatness  of  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  since  pronounced  a 
classic  in  literature.  The  fact  that 
the  United  States,  now  a  world 
power  and  leader  ot  affairs,  will 
bring  about  further  historical  re- 
search into  the  lives  of  our  great 
men  and  such  writers  as  Emit 
Ludwig  will  be  presenting  the  in- 
terpretation of  Lincoln  as  other 
countries  see  it.  The  speaker  felt 
that  the  future  historians  could 
not  take  the  life  of  Lincoln  with- 
out emerging  a  sympathizer  of 
him  and  despite  any  criticism  that 
may  be  made  the  Lincoln  of  the 
future  was  secured  by  magnanim- 
ity of  spirit,  his  greatness  in  mod- 
eration, his  views  controlled  by 
the  practical  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation and  his  great  idealism.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  but  that  a 
student  of  today  would  emerge 
with  a  profound  inspiration  after 
reviewing  such  a  life  from  the 
lowly  origin  to  his     r.chievements 


and  finally  the  crown  of     martyr- 
dorm  *vh~~¥»^  V'vafr 
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Coon,  Rev.  R.  R. 


What    Made    Abraham    Lincoln? 

By   Rev.   R.   R.   Coon  of  Grand  Island. 


A  traveler  in  Egypt  near  ancient 
Memphis  sees  in  the  distance  an  ob- 
ject of  strange  and  gigantic  outline. 
Drawing  near  it  he  stands  at  the  base 
of  the  great  pyramid,  massive  and 
mysterious.  Looking  upon  this  stu- 
pendous work  of  man  he  asks  the 
Question:  "What  made  this  collossal 
piece  of  masonry  here  in  the  desert?" 
a  question  that  history  and  legend  an- 
swer only  in  part.  In  our  country 
has  appeared  a  human  figure  upon 
which  men  have  looked  with  like  ad- 
miration and  wonder;  for  not  in  his- 
tory or  poetry  or  romance  is  pre- 
sented a  character  so  notable"  in 
achievements,  yet  coming  from  a 
source  most  humble  and  obscure. 
Looking  upon  this  collossal  human 
figure  the  question  naturally  arises; 
how  grew  so  great  a  man?  What 
made  him? 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln?  Nec- 
essity. Born  and  bred  in  pinching 
poverty,  hunger  of  body,  hunger  of 
mind,  hunger  of  soul  he  often  knew. 
But  storms  that  beat  and  bend,  If  they 
do  not  break  the  sapling  make  the 
tree.  The  wearing  edge  of  ceaseless 
toil  and  suffering  that  wasted  many, 
in  him  but  toughened  the  sinews  of 
war  for  coming  contests.  His  books 
were  so  few  that  he  could  say:  "The 
poverty  of  my  books  proved  the 
wealth  of  my  mind";  and  the  Bible, 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Eesop's  Fables 
gave  seed  truths  that  bore  ripe  fruit 
in  the  Douglas  debates  at  Cooper's  In- 
stitute and  at  Gettysburg.  Like  Moses 
yonder  in  Arabian  deserts  he  Is  fit- 
ting to  liberate  a  race.  Bunyan,  twelve 
years  in  Bedford  jail,  dreamed  a 
dream  whose  telling  has  brought  help 
to  thousands  in  many  lands  and  ages. 
Milton,  when  the  shadows  of  perpet- 
ual evening  closed  around  him  sang 
his  immortal  song.  Ben  Hur  is  con- 
signed a  galley  slave  for  years. 
"Where  got  Ben  Hur  the  large  hand 
and  mighty  grip  that  gave  him  mas- 
tery over  man  and  beast  in  hours  of 
need?  Where  but  by  the  oar  with 
which  so  long  he  fought  the  sea."  Lin- 
coln is  held  back  by  hostile  winds  and 


waves  but  at  last  slumbering  genius 
within  him  awoke  and  he  heroically 
summoned  every  power  for  a  great 
life  work.  The  school  of  hard  neces- 
sity gave  edge  and  polish  to  this  dia- 
mond in  the  rough  "as  night  brings 
out  the  stars." 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln? 
Originality.  When  nature  thought  to 
form  the  first  American  of  the  cen- 
tury 

"Her    old-world    mold,    aside    she    threw; 
And   choosing  sweet  clay   from   the   breast, 
Of    the    younir   and    gTowlng;   west, 
With  virgin  soil  she  shaped   a   hero   new." 

In  temper,  form  and  intellect  the 
mold  was  new.  When  a  boy  it  wa* 
said  of  him:  "he  was  always  in  good 
humor  and  always  in  good  health."  In 
the  toils  of  war  it  was  said  of  him: 
"that  laugh  is  the  president's  life  pre- 
server." His  very  stature,  large,  firm, 
athletic,  was  proper  vehicle  for  a 
great  vital  force.  Ideas  move  the 
world,  and  originality  in  mind  war 
most  marked  in  him.  He  did  his  owi. 
thinking.  Fertile  in  resource,  bold  in 
conception,  he  proved  himself  master 
in  every  emergency  during  times  most 
perilous,  and  readily  swept  the  whole 
horizon  of  action.  He  knew  men. 
When  asked  to  displace  Grant  he 
said:  "I  cannot  spare  that  man;  he 
fights."  He  knew  measures.  With 
one  hand  he  held  back  Greeley  and  the 
radicals,  and  with  the  other  beckoned 
on  those  of  more  tardy  steps;  and 
when  the  hour  was  fully  come  an- 
nouced  the  proclamation  that  made 
our  country  "ring  from  side  to  side." 
He  is  compared  to  Washington,  but 
Washington  had  noble  birth,  wealth, 
rank,  culture.  Wanting  each  and  all 
of  these  this  child  of  the  wilderness, 
this  Kentucky  raftsman,  this  lawyer 
from  a  western  village  climbed  the 
long  way  to  that,  proud  eminence  and 
took  his  seat  by  Washington. 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln?  Op- 
portunity. Opportunity  is  not  suc- 
cess, achievement,  effort;  it  is  but 
an  open  gate,  an  inviting  field,  an  of- 
fered task.  Born  in  the  home  of 
slavery  he  came  in  close  contact  with 


this    giant   evil    and    early    and    often 

!  eaw  the  effects  of  its  blighting  poweiv 

In  these  early  days  he   declared:    "If 

i  eve'-  I  get  a  chance  to  strike  this  ac- 

i  cursed  thing  I'll  strike  it  hard."  Never 

seemed    such    a    pledge    so   visionary: 

never  was   such  a  pledge   so  thcroly 

carried    out.       He   recorded  his    hvst  i 


greater  than  his  works;  so  he  was  no- 
ble in  word  and  act  because  noble  in 
thought.  Human  lives  are  trian- 
gular; one  side  looks  toward  self,  one 
toward  our  fellow  men  and  one  to- 
ward God  above.  The  voice  of  con- 
science, of  humanity,  of  God  never 
called  to  him   in  vain. 

From   without,   necessity   that   gave 


vote  against  slavery  in  1837.  That  h}m  draining  first  to  last,  and  oppor 
year  saw  the  assassination  of  the  first  tunity  that  invited,  allured  him  to 
public  martyr  to  abolition,  Owen  untried  and  sublime  tasks;  from 
Lovejoy  and  he  could  say  that  in  one  within  originality  that  stamps  his 
form  and  another  he  had  voted  every  faculty,  and  nobility  of  heart 
against  it  forty  times.  The  time  was  ,that  cr0wned  him  princliest  of  men: 
opportune,  for  a  tidal  wave  was  about  these  were  prominent  factors  that 
to  sweep  over  the  country  and  a  great  made  fl^g  man  0f  heroic  mold,  this 
moral  leader  will  be  wanted.  Coming  .consummate  American, 
sooner  or  later  by  a  score  of  yeare  j  see  a  ,Dabe  in  its  rude  cabin  home, 
another  must  have  taken  Lincoln  s  an(i  now  a  hoy  prostrate  before  a 
place.  Illinois,  his  adopted  state.  pine  knot  flrej  nis  student  lamp;  mod- 
proved  the  prominent  theater  of  ac-  est  begjnning  that  is  of  a  great  race, 
lion,  the  platform  for  the  great  de-  j  see  nim  ieaving  his  forest  home, 
bate's  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 

On  leaving  Springfield  in  1861  to 
become  president  he  said  in  his  fare- 
well words:  "I  go  to  assume  a  tasK 
more  difficult  than  that  devolving  on 
Washington."  That  task  was  the 
his      opportunity. 


treasure      of 


working  in  field,  in  store,  in  office 
ever  fired  by  a  noble  purpose  and 
longing  for  higher  service.  He  is  fit- 
ting for  the  race.  I  see  him  among 
the  legislators  of  the  state,  the  na- 
tion. In  contests  famous  he  meas- 
ures, strength  with   "the   little   giant' 


sought  to  solve  the  great  problem  by  0f  democracy.  The  race  is  on.  I 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and  gee  him  bid  a  last  farewell  to  west- 
thus  "avoid  war.     When   all   overtures|  ern  home  and   friends;    for  now  he  is 

.  :«^         wqo 

"Charged  by  the  people's  unboughi 

grace 
To  rule  his  native  land." 
Up,  up,  up  "he  took  his  flight  sub- 
lime, and  on  the  loftiest  top  of 
fame's  dread  mountain  sat."  Thru 
four  years  of  war  and  blood  he  ruled. 
Justice  and  mercy  marked  his  reign. 
He  saw  slavery  abolished,  the  union 
preserved  and  peace  established;  a 
service  for  humanity  beyond  estimate. 
There  followed  five  days  of  rejoicin, 


were    rejected,    when    secession      was 

.declared,  when  dark  clouds  arose  and 

! cohered   the  national   sky,   then     was 

'given  to  Lincoln,  as  patron  of  liberty, 
what  Ambassador  Choate  called:  "Tbe 
sublime   opportunity   of  history.'- 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln?  No- 
bility. Around  him  be  had  gathered 
men   of  mark  and  genius,   in  his  cab- 

I  met  were  statesmen  that  made  it  not- 
able, but  "he  was  the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all."     His   life  had   the   gen- 
tleness of  a  child a°^.the'^ewa™  and    rare    demonstrations    of    victory, 
power  o    a  world lleadei  -There  ™«The     assassin.s     ,bullet     entered     h[s 
beautifully  blended  true  goodness  ^  fe 

true   greatness.     Many   v  rtues ^  shone  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  s 

so  conspicuous    iD J1™   tlat    .f^  mighty  spirit  arose  to  be  at  rest. 
Sr\d.6Sd  w.P.  S-S  t0tb^     And  .he  race  immortal  was  won! 

THE    LINCOLN    STATE    JOURNAL. 
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Cooper,    Peter 
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It  took  a  long:  time  for  the  men  of 
affairs  and  gentlemen  of  culture  of  the 
east  to  appreciate  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  fol- 
lowing; tribute  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pist and  once  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency himself  is  a  worthy  tribute.  The 
constitutional  reference  is  especially 
commendable.  Mr.  Lincoln's  whole  phi- 
losophy of  life  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  three  words,  "Law  and  Order."  He 
often  met  the  criticism  of  adherents  of 
his  own  party  for  his  adherence  to  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and  even  lamented 
that  he  was  forced  to  do  things,  as  a 
war  measure  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  life  principles,  but  his  ene- 
mies were  firing  upon  the  flag  and  were 
in  armed  rebellion.  With  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox,  no  man  in  the  whole 
world  had  a  warmer  feeling  for  the  men 
who  fought  for  what  they  thought  was 
right.  Mr.  Cooper's  tribute  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  admi- 
ration for  the  amiable,  simple  and  hon- 
est traits  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character.  I 
believe  that,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  he  was,  next  to  Washington,  the 
greatest  instrument  for  the  preservation 
of  the   Union,  and  the  integrity  of  the 


country;    and    this    was    brought    about 
chiefly  through  his  strict  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. 
New  York,  1880.  Peter  Cooper. 
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An  Honest 


BY  DONAL  J.  HENAHAN 

Aaron  Copland's  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  an  open  invitation 
to  dramaturgic  murder,  with  its  spoken  part  full  of  temptations 
for  a  narrator  of  the  humbug-and-cornball  school  such  as  Ray- 
mond Massey  or  Carl  Sandburg.  Properly  handled,  however — 
which  is  to  say  with  plainness  and  a  total  lack  of  oratorical 
flatulence — the  words  can  be  quite  moving,  set  off  as  they  are 
by  Copeland's  mood-catching  music. 

Although  obviously  not  an 
old  hand  at  orchestral  melo- 
drama, Gov.  Otto  Kerner  de- 
livered Lincoln's  words  with 
modest  simplicity  at  Ravinia 
on  Saturday  night,  making  a 
considerable  success  of  an 
enterprise  that  must  have 
caused  him  many  a  nervous 
moment. 

With  Copland  conducting 
and  giving  the  governor  cues, 
the  "Portrait"  was  dr  a  w  n 
clearly  and  with  only  a  few 
shaky  lines.  Among  those  who 
understood  how  disastrously 
wrong  such  things  can  go, 
Kemer  must  have  picked  up 
a  few  votes  just  for  courage. 

COPLAND,  for  a  program 
in  which  he  conducted  other 
people's   music   most   of  the 
time,  attracted  an  audience  of 
only  3,025,  not  impressive  for 
a    warm    Saturday    evening. 
Those  who  stayed  away  should 
chiefly  regret  missing,  in  addi- 
tion to  "A  Lincoln  Portrait," 
Charles  Ives"  fascinating  "The 
Unanswered     Question"     and 
Copland's  own   interpretation 
of  his  music  for  the  movie, 
"Red  Pony."  The  lattefs  riot- 
ously distorted  Circus  Music 
,  was  great  fun,  and  many  an- 
I  other    impressionistic    portion 
insinuated  itself  into  the  lis- 
tener's imagination. 
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OF  LINCOLN'S  PLACE 

Met  Supreme  Tests  and 
Proved  That  Early  Priva- 
tion is  No  Bar  to  Success. 


PEOPLE  GET  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS  OF 

THEIR  CHOICE. 


■GRAND     RAPIDS,     Feh.     IS.— Post- 
maStiett'Q'eneral     George    B.     Cortelyou  j 
.Wag  the  guest    of     honor     and     chief  | 
speaker  last  night  at. the  annual  dinner  , 
of  the  Lincoln   Republican    Club.      He 
{was  given  a  welcome  to  warm  his  heart 
.ifor  life,  and  his  address  was  the  finest 
ever  delivered  on  a  like  occasion  in  this 
city. 

'Mr.   Cortelyou  spoke  in   part  as  fol-  j 


lows:  ■  • , ,'  . 

The  life  we  honor  tonight  is  that  of  one  of 
the  moat  Illustrious  of  Americans.  In  the 
calendar  </t  liberty  no  name  gives  us  greater 
inspiration  for  the  future  than  Lincoln  the 
xail-splt'tter,  Lincoln  the  advocate,  Lincoln 
jtbe  legislator,  Lincoln  the  President.  Lincoln 
^tbe  emancipator,  Lincoln  of  the  ages. 
;  The  history  of  that  wonderful  career  is  in 
millions  of  our  homes,  is  studied  in  our 
«cbooils,  is  known  of  all  nations.  Few  have 
approached  it  in  moral  grandeur.  In  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  his  fame  will  grow  as  the 
/aspirations  for  liberty  broaden  within  our  own 
'  ihc-undartes  and  reach  out  across  the  seas. 
• ;  I  Shall  not  recite  the  story  of  his  life,  his 
humble  origin,  his  early  struggles,  hl6  meagre 
(facilities  for  study,  the  eagerness  with  whicl* 
I  hft  availed  himself  of  every  educational  \Wr 
j  fltluence  within  his  reach,  his  honesty,  his,  in- 
tuitive perception  of  justice,  the  homeliness  of 
his  speech  and  the  directness  of  his  methods," 
his  political  sagacity  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  belief  in  the  people  and  hie 
reliance  upon  them,  his  steady  growth  in  their 
:oonfldence  until  he  reached  the  high  office 
wltti  whose  glorious  traditions  his  name  will 
ho  forever  gratefully  associated. 

How  human  he  was!  How  tender  he  was! 
How  charitable  toward  the  afflicted  and  the 
erring!  With  all  his  gentleness,  how  strong, 
and  how  completely  he  met  the  supreme  tests 
that  came  to  him  in  the  Presidency!  What 
an  illustration  his  life  afforded  of  the  truths 
that  early  privations  need  be  no  bar  toi  ulti- 
mate success;  that  obstacles  overcome  'are 
the  greatest  of  educators;  that  integrity  and 
honor  and  fair  dealing  are  living  factors ,  in 
every  real  triumph,  in  every  abiding  fame; 
[that  faith  in  the  people  and  devotion  to  their' 
'interests  are  essentials  to  lasting  honor  in 
public  life. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  Lincoln's  influence  on 
American  public  life  has  been  felt  in  ever- 
increasing  measure.  It  was  reflected  in  bis 
contemporaries,  and  those  who  have  followed 
him  in  the  Presidency  make  no  concealment 
of  their  lasting  obligation  to  him.  During 
the  weary  and  anxious  months  of  the  dread 
conflict  in  which  he  became  the  transcendentT 
figure  his  mighty  spirit  unfolded  in  all  its' 
greatness  and  simplicity.  Those  who  at  first 
scoffed,  came  to  respect  profoundly,  then  to 
love  him.  Through  all  this  land  and  in  many 
a  foreign  clime  there  is  today  a  feeling  of 
persona!  affection  for  him  and  of  devotion  to 
his  memory. 

HIS  IDEAL  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 

In  'any  discussion  of  our  national  problems 
we  cannot  too  often  revert   to  the   oft-quoted 
words   with   which   he     closed'   his    immortal 
speech  at  Gettysburg,  for  in   "Government  of 
Ithe  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  'the  people," 
[rests    our    salvation.      Dangers    beset    us    on 
every   hand   when   we   stray    away   from   that 
jideal.     Every   condition   that   disturbs   us  can 
I  ,be    teste-i    by    it.     We   must   approach    every 
public     (Lestion   with    a.   determination    to    be 
fair    ar  i  just  in    its   discussion.     Reforms   to 
be  p:     .tica:  must  be  reasonable.     The)    must  I 
begin   among  the  people.     The  ballot   il    their  ; 
safeguard  and  through  it  they  can  ultimately  ,' 
reach  every  offender. 

The  people  must  not  forget  that  they  i  wia^ 
selves  are  largely  responsible  if  improper  men 
reach  positions  in  the  public  service,  and  too 
frequently  the  sternest  critic  is  the  cue  vho 
gives  'the  le,ast  attention  to  his  civic  duties. 
In  the  main,  government  is  honestly  adminis- 
tered. .  '   - 


From  foreigp  shores  there  coftw  to  useawi  ! 
year  a  million  immigrants,.  We 'welcome  thl. 
good,  w<?>  should  rejee;  the  bad.  America  1$ 
the  land  of  liberty,  but  not  liberty  to  underj 
mine  our  institutions.  In  all  this  vabt  number 
there  ,is,,cne  class  that  above  all  others  mufiv 
find  no  foothold  here.  While  .this  is  a.  big! 
country  it  is  not  now.  and  may"  it  never  be,' 
big  enough  knowingly  to  admit  into  the  ranks', 
of  its  citizenship  any  avowed,  disorganizer  of; 
government  or  any  avowed  scoffir  at  our  re-' 
publican  institutions.  But  our  hands  are  out-', 
stretched  to  those  who  come  to.  us  with' 
worthy  purpose.  Here  in  the  gre>tr northwest 
you  have  some  of  the  best  bloqjd  'of  the  old 
world — men  and  women  who  come  to  us  to  live 
and  to  die  under  the  starry  banner  of  freedom. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

There  must  be  liberty  of  the  press  every- 
where and  always.  Its  comment  and  criticism 
held  us  to  a  strict  accountability  and  should 
be  welcomed  by  every  honest  official.  But 
this  liberty  affords  no  warrant  for  hasty 
generalizations  or  unworthy  attacks  upon  in- 
terests or  individuals.  Cases  before  the  courts 
must  be  tried  there  and  not  in  the  newspapers. 
The  noble  mission  of  the  press  must  be  re- 
alized. Every  newspaper  must  be  fit  for  the 
American  home,  where  purity  dwells  and 
honor  is  sacred. 

Benjamin  Franklin  never  said  a  wiser  thing 
than  when  he  uttered  the  word6: 

"It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  sober, 
judioious  people,  that  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty  by  employing  it  in  per- 
sonal accusation,   detraction   and   calumny." 

Of  late  years  there  has  developed  a  style  of 
Journalism,  happily  as  yet  limited  in  its  scope, 
whose  teachings  are  a  curse  and  whose  in- 
fluence is  a  blight  upon  the  land.  Pandering 
to  unholy  passions,  making  the  commonplace 
to  appear  sensational,  fanning  the  fires  of 
sectiona.lism  and  class  hatred,  invading  the 
privacy  of  firesides,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  prosentday  problems.  But  just 
as  in  the  world  of  business,  just  as  in  the 
field  of  State  and  National  administration,  the 
shortcomings  of  some  must  not  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  whole,  so  these  journals 
of  malign  influence  must  not  be  regarded  as 
fit  examples  of  American  journalism.  The  re- 
presentative newspapers  are  true  to  its  best 
traditions.  While  they  print  all  the  news, 
they  yet  make  accuracy  of  statement  and 
conservatism  of  editorial  discussion  charac- 
teristics of  their  management. 

HIS  FAITH  A  LIVING  FORCE. 

However  severe  the  trials,  however  dark  the 
outlook,   the  faith  that  inspired  Lincoln   is   a 
living   force   t:;day.     He   saw   in   the    past   anj 
earnest  of  the  future.     In  the  noble  sentiment 
of  his  first  annual  address  to  Congress:  | 

"The  struggle  of  today  is  not  altogether  for 
today,  it  is  for  the  vast  future  also.     With  a 
reliance  on  Providence  all  the  more  firm  and  i 
earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task  which,! 
events  have  devolved  upon  us."  ' 

Theodore    Roosevelt      cherishes     the      same 
traditions,    he   is  actuated   by  the   same   high 
Ideals.      He    is    fighting,    as    Lincoln    fought, 
the    battles    of    good    citizenship.      By    every 
consideration    of    loyalty,    by    recognition    of  l 
purity    of    life,    of   singleness    of    purpose,    of 
splendid    grasp   of    the     great     questions     of 
statesmanship,  he  is  entitled  to  our  unwaver-  ■ 
ing    and    enthusiastic    support.      Not    for    any  l 
class    or   section   or  race  or   creed,    he   is   the 
President  of   all  the   people.     And  we  follow 
where    he    leads.      Listen      to      his    inspiring 
prophecy  of  the  future: 

"Succeed?      Of    course    we     shall     succeed!  > 
How   can  success   fail  to   come   to    a   race   of, 
masterful  energy  and  resoluteness  which  has 
a   continent   for   the  base   of   its    domain   and 
which   feels   within   its    veins    the   thrill    that  , 
comes  to  generous  souls  when   their  strength 
stirs  them  and  they  know   that  the  future  is  I 
theirs?     No   great  destiny   ever   yet   came   to  j 
a  nation  whose  people  were  laggards  or  faint- 
hearted.    No  great  destiny  ever  yet  came  to  , 
a    people    walking   with    their     eyes     on    the') 
ground    and    their   faces    shrouded    in    gloom,  j 
No  great  destiny  ever  yet   came  to   a  people  [ 
who    feared    the    future,    who    feared    failure  , 
more  than  they  hoped  for  success.    With  such  , 
as  these  we  have  no  part." 

SAME  SPIRIT  TODAY. 

New,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  just  one  word 
to  you  as  members  of  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club.  For  over  half  a  century  the  Republican 
party  has  pursued  its  beneficent  career,  and 
during  all  that  period  its  principles  and  its 
policies  have  been  among  the  greatest  factors 
in  our  moral  and  material  development.  The 
spirit  of  its  leaders,  who  have  passed  away, 
animates  the  great  [organization  they  loved 
and  served.  And  those  who'  follow  them  are 
pledged  to  carry  forward  the  standard  which 
they  bore  so  worthily.  Republicanism  is  ever 
aggressive.  There  are  no  faltering  notes  In 
ite  battle  cries.  They  ring  true  on  the  great 
underlying  doctrines  of  free  government.  The 
party  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garfield,  and  Arthur, 
of  Harrison,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  What 
a  heritage!  What  an  inspiration  for  the 
future!  If  we  are  true  to  their  principles  we 
I  shall  stand  for  clean  policies  and  clean  poli- 
i  tics.  We  shall  continue  to  advocate  those 
theories  of  government  which  teach  that  ma- 
terial prosperity  is  but  a.  poor  and  empty 
thing  if  accomplished  through  any  sacrifice 
of   the  moral   sense  of  our   people. 

As    a   nation    we   must   press     forward   un- 
waveringly toward  the  goal  of  wholesome  liv- 
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ing,  both  public  and  private,  waging  never- 
ceasing  warfare  upon  corruption  in  all  its 
forms,  insisting  uuon  obedience  to  law,  from 
the  highest  to  the  humblest.  We  mus*t  strive 
more  and  more  to  attain  that  condition  of 
national  calmness,  not  of  inertnesF  or  in- 
decision, but  of  cons":'.is  strength  t  at  is  in 
keeping  with  tl>/-  yad  honor  an     dignity 

of  the  heirs  of 
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PASTORS  HONOR 

LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

FROM  PULPITS 


'Emancipator'   Called    'Great- 
est American'  in  Sunday 
Sermons  Here. 


'NOBLEST    SON    OF    SOIL' 


Mitchell,    S.    D.,    Man    Says 

President  Was  Chosen  by 

God  in  Nation's  Crisis. 


Lincoln's  life,  ideals,  aspirations 
and  accomplishments  go  far  in  giv- 
ing him  the  title  of  "The  Greatest 
American"  in  the  opinion  of  many 
St.  Paul  pastors  who  observed  his 
birthday  with  sermons  Sunday. 

"In  Lincoln's  death,"  asserted  Ma- 
jor O.  W.  Coursey  of  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota,  in  delivering  a  Lincoln  day 
address  at  the  St.  Anthony  Park 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Como 
avenue  and  Langford  street,  "the 
South  lost  its  best  friend,  the  North 
its  ablest  statesman,  society  a 
monumental  benefactor  and  the  na- 
tion at  large  an  unchampioned  lead- 
er of  men." 

"When  God  found  the  North  and 
the  South  of  this  nation  embroiled 
in  a  great  civil  war,  he  reached 
over  the  plains  of  Illinois  and  chose 
a  disciple  from  the  common  people. 
This  man,  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  the  common 
people  have  ever  had,  was  a  tall, 
lean-boned  lawyer  named  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"The  slavery  question,  which  Lin- 
coln had  hated  from  the  start,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  he  struck  at 
with  all  his  force,"  said  Major 
Coursey,  "and  the  outcome  of  his 
great  love  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  was  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, which  has  since  become  the 
greatest  public  document  of  the  last 
century." 

Peoples   Church. 

In  much  the  same  vain  was  Rev. 
Howard  Y.  Williams'  sermon  on 
"Lincoln's  Life"  at  the  Peoples 
Church,  Pleasant  avenue  and  Chest- 
nut str»et. 


"I  believe  Lincoln  to  be  the  noblest 
son  of  American  soil,"  said  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  "and  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber him  because  it  is  the  test  of  a 
civilization  whether  it  remembers 
and  honors  its  great  servants. 

"We  should  remember  Lincoln  be- 
cause he  illustrates  that  quality  in 
American  life  which  always  gives 
the  common  man  a  reason  for  aspir- 
ation and  hope.  Also  because  he 
was  a  man  called  of  God  in  a 
great  emergency.  For  in  all  great 
struggles  in  all  times  of  outstand- 
ing crises,  God  seems  to  choose  His 
man. 

"You  cannot  explain  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  any  other  way  than  that 
he  was  prepared  and  guided  by  God 
to  meet  the  tremendous  emergency 
of  the  Civil  War.  Through  all  this 
great  struggle  he  remained  true  to 
his  Christian  faith  and  in  his  belief 
in  the  justness  of  God.  This  faith 
governed  him  throughout  his  politi- 
cal career,  for  though  he  knew  all 
the  intricacies  of  political  machina- 
tions he  never  once  fell  below  his 
ideal,  which  was  faith— faith  in  man 
and  in  God. 

"Born  himself  into  the  commonest 
iof  hovels  in  America,  he  triumphed 
[because  he  never  forgot  his  humble 
beginnings,  and  his  own  struggles 
for  an  education.  This  understand- 
ing of  the  common  people,  their 
fears,  struggles,  sorrows  and  trage- 
dies, is  the  element  in  Lincoln  that 
made  him  the  great  and  strong  lead- 
er that  he  was." 
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KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  Feb.  13.— (By 
Associated     Press.)  —  Citizens     who 
"live  up     to     tested     standards"  are 
needed  in  America  in   order   "to  re- 
store  the   shaken   confidence   of   the 
American  people  in   our  institutions 
and  form  of  government,"  Robert  G 
Cousins  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  lawyer  and 
!  member    of    congress    from    1893    to 
1309.   told  the  Knife  and  Fork   club 
and  the  City  club  at  a  joint  dinner 
I  here   last  night.      The   most   import- 
j  ant   problem   for    every    citizen,    and 
j  all    societies,    clubs    and    orders,    the 
i  speaker  said,  is  "the  problem  of  the 
'  survival    of   constitutional,    represen- 
tative   government    on    this   western 
continent." 

"Just  now,"  continued  Mr.  Cous- 
ins, "insurgency,  dominating  in  our 
nation's  chamber  of  peers,  proposes 
to  pi  the  type  of  our  national  char- 
ter and  merge  the  supreme  judic- 
iary into  the  legislative  branch  and 
constitutional  function,  as  children 
tumble  down  their  block  houses  and 
rearrange  them  to  suit  their  childish 
and  fanciful  designs. 

Draws   on   Lincoln. 

The  occasion  of  the  dinner  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Mr.  Cousins  wound 
■.he  theme  of  his  address  about  the 
former  President,  drawing  from  his 
.public  utterances  the  solutions  for 
present  day  problems.  Referring  to 
threats  of  lawlessness  and  actual 
violence,  the  speaker  found  this  ans- 
wer from  Lincoln's  utterances: 

'In  a  democracy  rule  by  the  bal- 
lot through  the  form  of  law,  these 
physical  rebellions  and  bloody  dis- 
turbances are  radically  wrong,  un- 
constitutional and  are  treason  '  Let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  charter 
of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty 
Let  reverence  for  the  law  be  breath- 
ed by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe.  Let  it  be  taught  in 
schools  and  colleges,  preached  from 
pulpits,  and  enforced  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  short,  let  it  become 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation.'  " 
Scores    Sinister    Propaganda. 

Continuing  his  address,  Mr.  Cous- 
ins  said: 

"Every  now  and  then  we  read  of 
some  honorable  nibbs  going  abroad 
to  invoice  the  wreckage,  and  return- 

"  loaded  with  some  new  serum  or 


globulin  with  which  to  innoculate 
our  Uncle  Sam  and  the  descendants 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln.    If  these 


exotic  isms  are  good  medicine,  why 
not  wait  and  let  it  be  tried  out  on 
those  who  are  responsible  for  them 
— on  autocratic  monarchs,  dukes  and 
duchesses,  dynasties,  and  other 
hereditary  diseases?  And,  now,  when 
you  find  plenty  who,  with  a  soft 
lead  pencil,  and  corresponding  gen- 
eral equipment,  want  to  write  you  a 
new  constitution  over  night  and 
while  you  wait,  listen  to  Lincoln's 
mighty    answer. 

Lincoln's   Wisdom  Still  Good. 
Uttered   when   he  was   only  28,   in 
1837,  when  he  was  speaking  on  'the 
very   subject   of   our  nation   and   its 
institutions,  he  said: 

"  'It  is  ours  to  transmit  these,  the 
former  unprofaned  by  the  foot  of  an 
intruder;   the   latter     undecavecl      by 
lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpa- 
tion, to  the  last  generation  that  Fate 
shall    permit  .our    world     to     know 
Obligations    to    the    past,    justice    to 
ourselves,  and  duty  to  the  future    all 
imperatively   require   us   to   perform 
this  task.     How  shall  it  be  perform- 
ed?    to  what  point  shall  we   expect 
the  approach   of   danger?     Shall   we 
expect   some  trans-Atlantic   giant  to 
step   the   ocean    and   crush    us    at   a 
olow?      Never.     All   the     troops     of 
Europe,    Asia  and  Africa   combined 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  leader,   and 
with  all  the  treasuries  of  earth    our  ! 
own    excepted,    could    not    by    force 
take  a  drink  out  of  the  Ohio  or  leave  I 
a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  not  in  a  i 
trial  of  a  thousand  years.     How  then  j 
shall  it  come?     I  answer,  if  it   ever  [ 
reaches  us  at  all,  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  ourselves.      It     never     can  ' 
come  from  abroad.     If  destruction  is  ! 
to  be  our  lot,  we  ourselves  must  be 
the  architect  and  finisher.     As  a  na- 
tion we  must   live  through   time  or 
die  by  suicide.'   " 

"Such,"  the  speaker  declared,  "was 
the  unrivalled  wisdom  of  Lincoln 
uttered  while  he  lived,  and  such  it 
remains  today,  a  suitable  solution  for 
every   good  citizen. 

"Little  wonder  that  Lloyd  George 
standing  by  the  St.  Gaudens  statue 
when  it  was  being  unveiled  in  Par- 
liament Square  awhile  ago  as 
though  speaking  for  the  world,  said- 
"  '  I  doubt  whether  any  statesman 
who  ever  lived  sank  so  deeply  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  many 
lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did  I 
wonder  whether  I  shall  be  forgiven 
for  saying  that  George  Washington 
was  a  great  American,  but  Abraham 
Lincoln  belongs  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  every  land.'  " 
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Lffi£OLN  EULOGY 
MADE  BY  PASTOR. 


War  President  Extolled  by  the 

Rev.  William  C.  Covert  as 

Greatest  Leader. 


PLANS  FOR  OTHER  EVENTS 


Hundreds  of  Memorial  Services  to 
Be  Held  in  the  City  This 
Week  and  Next.  / 


"  Abraham  Lincoln's  traits  must  be  the 
national  traits.  Our  day  calls  for  the  Lin- 
coln kind  of  democracy— the  democracy  of 
the  heart — more  than  ever  before  and  there 
must  sweep  over  our  land  that  heart  democ- 
racy or  there  will  come  a  peril  to  our  na- 
tional unity.  More  of  Lincoln's  reverence 
for  God  is  needed.  I  can  see  the  doom  of 
the  nation  when  its  citizens  become  so  com- 
mercialized that  God  has  no  place  in  their 
lives." 

In  this  manner  the  Rev.  William  C.  Covert 
made  a  plea  in  Forty'-lfirst  Street  Presby- 
terian church  last  night  for  the  continuance 
of  the  great  war  president' s  personal  traits 
and  character  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  the 
present  generation. 

"  Lincoln  was -sent  of  God,"  declared  Dr. 
Covert,.  "  He  embodied  all  the  best  qualities 
in  his  character.  He  had  a  democracy  of  the 
heart,  that  kind  which  alone  cam  abolish  class 
distinctions.  Lincoln  loved  roan,  and  he  had 
implicit  faith  ini  God.  He  prayed  for  help  in 
distress.  His  letters,  speeches:,  and  actions 
■breathe  his  belief  in  his  maker. 

Greatest  of  World's  Leader. 

"  The  simplicity  and  tenderness  which 
marked  Lincoln,  do  not  usually  go  with  men 
of  greatness  Not  until  the  period  of  dark- 
ness did  the  people  know  him.  When  the 
world,  read'  bis  speech  at  Cooper  Union  and 
reread  the  Gettysburg  address,  then  it  un- 
derstood that  the  world's  greatest  leader  had 
arrived. 

"  Only  a  Lincoln  could  know  how  to  take 
a  cabinet  of  quarreling  statesmen  and  secure 
his  purposes  without  forever  antagonizing  his 
advisers.  He  knew  how  to  live  and  get  along 
with  men  opposed,  to  him.  Lincoln  could  see 
both  sides'  of  a  case.  He  loved  justice  and 
deemed,  the  law  as  the  dreadful  servant  of 
humanity."  m  i        4     " 

In  a  preliminary  address  the  Rev.  Duncan 
C.  Milner,  a  member  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
post,  G.  A.  R.,  said  he  believed  Lincoln  was 
the  gratest  man  that  had,  come  into  the  world 
since  Je&us-  Christ. 

"  The 'clearness  and  purity  of  his  life  rarely 
are  equaled;"  he  said.  "  The  story  of  his.  rise 
is  as  miraculous  as  that  of  Aladdin's  lamp." 

Walked  Beside  Lincoln's  Coffin. 

The  LincoLni  centennial  committee's  search 
for  survivors  of  the  fifty  young  women  who 
marched  beside  the  coffin  of  Lincoln  when  the 
funeral  rites  were  held  ini  Chicago  brought  a 
reply  from  one  of  them.  She  is  Mr®.  Julia 
McCauley  Ooughlln,  who  lives  at  406  Warren 
avenue.  She  evinced  a  desire  ton  her  letter  to 
aid  the  committee  in  finding  the  other®  and 
to  participate  in.  the  week  of  ceremonies. 
Frederick  A.  Menge,  one  of  the  officers  on 
guard  when  Lincoln'®  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  old  Chicago  courthouse,  has  been  dis- 
covered. He  live®  at  154  Forty-second  place. 
He  will  be  urged'  to  assist  in  the  celebration. 
Skating  races  in  all  the  parks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  special  park  commission 
will  form  part  of  the  observance  on  Friday. 
Feb.  12.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  and  every- 
thing done  to  interest  participants. 

The  Chicago  public  library  board  will  hold 
a  Lincoln  memorial,  serviqe,  date  not  yet 
announced,  at  which  Dr. -B.  J.  Cigrahd  arid 
Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirseh  will  make  addresses. 


Covert,   Rev.   William  C. 


Exhibition  of  Lincoln  Relics. 

The  Newberry  library  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  society  will  jointly  commem- 
orate the  anniversary  Friday  evening,  Feb. 
12.  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  one  of  the  two  sur- 
vivor® of  the  commission  which  had  charge 
of  the  dedication  of  the  National  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg,  will  make  the  principal  ad- 
dress, An  exhibition  of  manuscripts,  por- 
traits, and  relics  associated  with  the  life, 
I  death,  and  obsequies  of  Lincoln,  will  be  open 
ItO'  the  public  after  Friday  at  the  Historical 
society's  home.  In  addition  to  these  displays 
there,  will  be  exhibits  from  the  collections 
of  relic®  in  the  possession  of  Robert  T.  Lin-  j 
coin,  C.  F.  Gunther,  William  F.  Dumrner, 
and  other  membersi  of  the  society. 

The  John  Creiror  library  i®  arranging  to 
bring  the  new  St.  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln 
to  the  city  for  exhibition  danring  the  week. 
Service  will  toa  held  ini  the  Chicago  Law 
library  rooms  the  afternoon,  of  Feb.  12.  Ar- 
mour institute,  Chicago, Theological.  St. Igna- 
tius, Lewis  institute,  and  other  libraries  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  in  some  way. 

Many  Other  Services  Planned. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Medical  college 
will  hold  services  in  the  Quine  library.  The 
Chicago  Bar  association  will  give  a  Lincoln 
banquet  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  11.  The 
West  Side  Lincoln  club  will  hold, services  next 
Sunday  evening.    At  the  St.  Ignatius  library 


exercises  oh,  Feb.  11  an  address  by  Francis 

Cassilly  will  be  hearfi.. 
Vernon  council,  No.  84,  Royal  League,  will 

observe  the  anniversary  the  evening  of  Feb. 

10  at  Lowther's  hall,  California  avenue  and1 

Madison   street.     John  Brown  post,  No.  50, 

G.  A.  R.,  will  attend  the  celebration  in  Sev- 
j  enth  regiment  armory  in  a  body.  Max-well 
«  Settlement's'    celebration    will   be   held   thel 

evening  of  Feb.  11.    Englewood  council,  No. 

565,  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  will  hold  service® 

the   evening  of  Feb.  12  in  the  fieldhouse  at 

Hamilton  Park. 
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Cox,   Bcv.    Charming  H. 


A  Lincoln  Encomium 


Editor  of  the  Wilson  Bulletin. 
Dear  Sir: 

Every  February  a  demand  comes  to  the 
reference  department  for  material  on  Lincoln, 
including  quotations  and  encomiums,  and  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  find  ones  that 
are  not  threadbare  from  usage.  A  few  years 
ago  we  found  one  which  has  the  sonorous 
ring  of  a  Latin  classic,  and  which  never  has 
been  seen  previously  by  any  patron  to  whom 
we  have  offered  it.  Thinking  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  other  reference  librarians,  I  en- 
close a  copy  to  be  included  in  the  Wilson 
Bulletin  for  February,   if  you  care  to  do  so. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  us  the 
Wilson  Bulletin.  It  contains  various  features 
useful  to  the  reference  department. 

Very   truly  yours, 

Mary   B.   McLellan, 
Reference  Librarian, 
Public  Library,  White  Plains,  N.   Y. 

"A  mighty  nation  exalts  the  name  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A  grateful  people  find  in  his 
character  and  service  an  eloquent  expression 


of  their  ideals.  Who  among  his  fellows  en- 
vied him  so  humble  a  birth?  Who  among 
his  fellows  could  realize  that  in  the  struggle 
and  hardship  of  his  youth  he  might  be  more 
fortunate  than  they?  Whatever  others  were 
taught,  he  learned  for  himself  to  distinguish 
unerringly  the  object  from  the  shadow,  and 
to  know  the  worth  of  substance  and  the 
mockery  of  show.  Fortune,  although  difficult 
to  understand,  usually  deals  fairly.  The 
luxuries  of  wealth  and  the  noblest  attributes 
of  character  have  not  always  gone  hand  in 
hand.  The  contributions  of  wealth  in  the 
making  of  the  world  have  been  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  contributions  of  character. 
"In  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  to- 
day, the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  shines  out 
as  a  beacon  light  by  which  we  may  direct 
our  course  to  the  sheltering  harbor.  Our 
citizenship  will  be  ennobled  and  heartened, 
if  more  and  more  it  strives  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  great  qualities  which  he  so  richly 
possessed — love  of  country,  love  of  human 
beings,  courage  and  firmness  of  action  when 
justice  demands,  kindness,  simplicity,  truth 
and  clearness  of  vision." — From  a  Lincoln 
Day  Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Charming 
H.   Cox  of  Massachusetts,  Feb.  3,  1922. 


Cox,   James   (Governor  of  Ohio) 


_  NCOLN  BY  GO 

"Peace  to  His  Ashes,  Sweet- 
ness to  His  Sleep/'  Says 
Governor  at  Tomb. 

Bowing-  at  the  tomb  of  Lincoln, 
whose  life's  deeds  furnished  me  in- 
spiration for  his  address  later  in  the 
day.  Governor  James  Cox '  of  Ohio 
paid  tribute  to  the  graat "emancipa- 
tor. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  and  daugh-  ' 
•  ter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Mahoney,  were  es- 
corted to  the  shrine  by  members  of  I 
the  reception  committee,  and  mem-  j 
bers  of  the  party  recorded  their 
names  with  other  men  of  state  and  ' 
nation  who  have  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tomb   in   other  days. 

"Peace  to  his  ashes  and  sweetness 
to  his  sleep,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  with  head 
bowed.  "I  am  here  to  hpnor  the 
greatest  of  All  Americans." 

Major  E.  S.  Johnson,  custodian  of  i 
Lincoln  lodge,  met  the  party  as  it 
entered  Oak  Ridge,  and  escorted  <he 
membership  to  the  monument.  After 
placing  a  wreath  upon  the  sarcopha- 
gus, Mr.  Cox  said: 

"I  admit  in  this  presence  an  emo- 
tion that  is  difficult  to  express.  I 
feel  that  I  honor  the  great  state 
whose  representative  I  am  this  morn- 
ing in  coming  here  and  placing  a 
wreath  on  the  bier  of  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans;  and  I  feel  also 
th;it  I  am  honoring  the  political  or- 
ganization which  honored  me  by 
an  expression  of  its  confidence. 

"As  one  stands  within  the  shadow 
of  this  memorial  in  the  presence  of 
the  sacred  dust  of  the  great  Lincoln, 
I  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
opportunity  of  American  life.  You 
people  in  Illinois  who  have  been 
familiar  with  traditions  and  the 
works  of  his  great  life,  cannot  have 
an  adequate  conception  of  his  great 
achievement  without  having  been 
privileged  to  visit  the  place  of  his 
birth.  It  has  been  my  happiness  to 
go  there  and  to  see  the  simple  be- 
ginning of  his  life — a  wild  country 
covered  with  mosses  and  vines  in  the 
midst  of  which  somewhere  a  sister 
of    Lincoln's    lies    buried    in    an    un- 


known grave.     Lincoln  came  into  the  i 
world  with  probably  less  promise  of  I 
a  great  career  than  any  man  in  our  | 
history,  yet  he  went  out  of  the  world  | 
in  the  highest  place  in  human  fame,  j 
He  came  into  the  world  under  hum- 
ble   circumstances,    his    parents    not! 
being   known   beyond   the   limitations 
of  the  small  community  in  which  he  i 
lived;    but  he  went  out  of  the  world  j 
known  by  every  nation  of  the  world 
and    entrenched    in    the    gratitude    of 
every  nation  of  the  world. 

"Statesmen    stood   in   awe     of     his  i 
wonderful  qualities  of  mind,  and  yet  I 
the  great  common  people  felt  a  fra-  j 
ternity  and  a  comradeship  and  a  love 
and    an    understanding-,    because    his  ■ 
heart  was  never  veneered  by  formal- 
ity.     He    spoke   the    language    of   the 
human    heart   and   he    did    it   with    a 
simplicity  of  phrase  that  appealed  to 
and   was   understood   by   the   lowliest 
citizens  of  the  land.     Possessed  as  we 
are  of  the  philosophy,  of  the  religion 
of   our  fathers,   we   realize   that  Lin-  i 
coin    is    not    here,    and    yet    there    is 
something    in    the     thought      of      his ; 
sacred  dust  which  prompts  us  to  ere-  j 
ate  here  a  shrine — one  of  our  great- 
est American  shrines. 

"In  my  mind  I  have  always  asso- 
ciated as  the  outstanding  figures  of 
American  history  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson  and  Lincoln,  and  yet 
I  how  totally  unlike  they  were— each 
:  beyond  question  intended  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  face  the  crisis  of  the  time. 
Lincoln  was  born  under  circum- 
stances as  wild  as  the  flowers  of  the 
fields  in  which  his  father  and  mother 
trod  at  that  time.  The  fibres  of  his 
character  were  as  hard  as  the  twisted 
fibres  of  the  oak,  and  the  oak.  meet- 
ing ■  the  resistance  of  the  winds  of 
Nature,  becomes  the  twisted,  rugged 
oak  of  the  forest. 

"Thera  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Lincoln  was  divinely  inspired,  that 
God  intended  he  should  be  born  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
and  that  he  should  know  the  experi- 
ence of  the  under-man,  or  the  aver- 
age man  in  order  that  when  the  hour 
came  for  him  to  assume  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  was  cast  upon  him 
that  he  might  act  understanding^  in 
behalf  of  the  average  man. 

"It  is  in  my  heart  to  express   this 
sentiment:      'Peace  to  his  ashes  and  , 
sweetness  to  his  sleep.'  " 


e 
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OUR  GREAT 


t 


commSmr  Abraham  Lincoln 


Rev.  R.  F.  Coyle. 


RENOWN  very  often  has  obscurity  for  a  pedes- 
tal. The  world  can  never  pay  the  debt  it 
owes  to  lowly  cradles.  Those  who  have 
climbed  the  highest  in  influence  and  in  power 
and  in  the  love  of  their  fellowmen  began  the  lowest 
down.  Lincoln  was  great  in  the 
tremendous  obstacles  he  over- 
came. His  father  was  a  pioneer 
backwoodsman.  His  poverty  was 
extreme.  The  cabin  in  'which  our 
great  commoner  was  born  was 
without  windows.  When  his 
mother  died  he  was  but  a  wee 
lad.  He  and  his  father  made 
her  coffin  with  their  own 
hands,  and  in  the  lowly  forest 
buried  her  under  the  trees. 

What  a  struggle  he  had  in 
those  early  days!  Sometimes  he 
killed  •  hogs  for  31  cents  a  day. 
Sometimes  he  drove  team.  He 
was  glad  to  work  for  $6  a  month  at  anything  he 
could  find  to  do.  For  the  first  two  decades  of  his 
life,  and  more,  always  the  formative  period  of 
character,  he  was  constantly  thrown  among  the 
roughest  kind  of  people.  Fighting  was  a  common 
pastime,  and  when  those  frontiersmen  fought  they 
fought  like  savages.  Horse  racings,  corn  shuck- 
ings,  log  rollings  and  weddings,  "whereat  the  coarse 
proceedings  would  not  nowadays  bear  recital," 
were  the  common  sources  of  amusement.  At  the 
dancing  parties  of  the  time  the  men  and  women 
danced  in  their  bare  feet.  Everything  was  rude  and 
of  almost   primeval   simplicity. 

Lincoln  Stood  Four  Feet  Square 
to  Every  Wind  That  Blew 

Abraham  Lincoln  probably  never  had  a  year's 
schooling  in   Iris   life. 

Such  was  the  singular  and  altogether  unpromis- 
ing start  which  this  man  got.  Humanly  speaking, 
everything  was  against  him.  But  with  a  heart  full 
of  hope  and  a  head  full  of  sense  and  a  mind  full 
of  will,  he  struggled  on,  battled  on,  laughing  at  dif- 
ficulties, putting  obstacles  beneath  his  feet,  until 
finally  he  reached  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  achieved  a  fame  that  will  endure  as  long 
as  our  rivers  run  down  to  the  sea. 

As  I  look  over  his  career  from  first  to  last,  he 
impresses  me  more  than  any  other  as  a  man  whom 
difficulty  could  not  discourage,  whom  popularity 
could  not  puff  up,  whom  hatred  could  not  embitter, 
whom  defeat  could  not  sour,  whom  money  could  not 
buy,  whom  power  could  not  spoil,  ■whom  prejudice 
could  not  warp  —  a  man  so  genuine,  so  sincere,  so 
faithful  that  his  very  name  has  become  a  synonym 
for  integrity. 

Refused  to  Take  Case  That 
Was  Based  on  Wrong 

He  was  great  in  his  love  for  the  right.  "He 
stood  four  square   to  every  wind  that   blew." 

One  time  a  man  with  little  conscience  came  to 
him  and  offered  him  a  case,  and  the  following,  says 
Herndon,  his  law  partner,  is  the  answer  Abraham 
Lincoln  made: 


"Yes,  there  is  no  reasoable  doubt  but  that  I  can 
gain  your  case  for  you.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood at  loggerheads.  I  can  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  there- 
by get  for  you  $600  which  rightfully  belongs,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  as  much  to  them  as  it  does  to  you.  I 
shall  not  take  your  case,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little 
advice  for  nothing.  You  seem  a  sprightly,  energetic 
man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at  mak- 
ing $600  in  some  other  way." 

Staked  Career  on  Faith  That  Right 
Would  Prevail  in  Politics 

His  profound  regard  for  the  right  comes  to  the 
surface  everywhere  in  his  celebrated  debates  with 
Senator  Douglas.  In  every  encounter  with  the  "lit- 
tle giant"  he  lifted  the  discussion  at  once  to  the 
highest  moral  plane  and  kept  it  there.  Referring  to 
slavery,  he  said  in  reply  to  Douglas: 

"No  man  can  logically  say  he  does  not  care 
whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  down.  Douglas  con- 
tends that  whatever  community  wants  slaves  has  a 
right  to  have  them.  So  they  have,  IF  IT  IS  NOT 
WRONG.  That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue 
that  -will  continue  in  this  country  -when  these  poor 
tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be 
silent." 

As  a  politician  he  never  hesitated  "to  stake  his 
chance  upon  the  faith  that  what  was  intrinsically 
right  would  prove  in  the  long  run  politically  safe." 

Schuyler  Colfax  declared  one  time  that  Lincoln's 
judgment,  when  settled,  "was  almost  as  immovable 
as  the  eternal  hills."  As  soon  as  the  conviction 
ripened  in  him  that  a  thing  was  right,  no  pressure 
could   make   him   yield. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  1862,  he  called 
his  cabinet  together.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
going  to  communicate  something  upon  which  he  did 
not  desire  any  advice,  as  his  mind  was  made  up. 
They  might  make  suggestions  as  to  details,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Then  he  read  a  draft  of  the  emancipa- 
tion proclamation.  The  secretaries  listened  in 
silence.  Not.  one  of  them  had  been  consulted.  He 
alone  was  responsible.  He  simply  notified  them  that 
he  was  about  to  do  the  most  momentous  thing  that 
had  ever  been  done  since  the  thirteen  colonies  had 
become  a  nation. 

Qualities  of  Intellect  as  Great 
as  Those  of  His  Heart 

Malcontents  and  disappointed  politicians  discov- 
ered very  early  in  his  admiistration  the  folly  of  un- 
dertaking to  resist  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Mayor 
Brown  of  Baltimore  informed  him  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  send  more  soldiers  to  Washington 
across  "the  sacred  soil  of  Maryland,"  the  great,  firm 
man  put  down  his  foot  and  said,  "Marylanders  must 
learn  that  there  is  no  piece  of  American  soil  too 
good  to  be  pressed  by  the  foot  of  a  loyal  soldier  on 
his  march  to  the  defense  of  the  capital  of  his  coun- 
try."    After  that  the  troops  went  through  Maryland. 

He  was  great  in  his  strength  of  mind.  This 
element  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  power  is  too  often 
overlooked.  The  pre-eminent  force  of  his  intellect 
is  thrown  into  eclipse  by  the  divine  qualities  of  his 
heart.     His    famous    series    of   debates    with    Douglas 
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!  was  a  grapple  of  intellect  with  intellect,  and  in  that 
!  notable  encounter  in  the  realm  of  high  thinking  ev- 
!  erybody    knows    now   that   the   distinguished    senator 

was  very  badly  defeated.  Or  take  another  Instance. 
i  Edward    Everett,    the    most    polished    orator    of    his 

day,  prepared  an  oration  which  he  delivered  on  the 
r  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  in  the  presence  o'  ap- 
i  plauding  thousands.  It  was  two  hours .  in  length, 
]  and  as  finished  as  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the 
,  highest   education    could   make   it.     Abraham   Lincoln 

delivered    an    oration    the    same    day    on    the    same 

spot,  it  was  only  two  minutes  in  length.  By  the 
i  universal    verdict    the    plain    man    from    Illinois    said 

•more  in  two  minutes  and  said  it  in  better  style  than 

the    accomplished    orator    from    Boston    said    in    two 

hours. 

Shared  Sufferings  of  Country 
and  of  Soldiers  in  the  Field 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  his  kindness?  His  sym- 
pathies were  so  keen,  so  sensitive,  so  responsive, 
that  the  pain  of  those  who  suffered  became  his 
pain.  He  suffered  with  his  agonizing  country,  suf- 
fered with  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  field  and  on 
the  long  march,  suffered  with  broken-hearted  fath- 
ers and  mothers  when  their  sons  fell  in  the  ttle, 
suffered  with  those  who,  under  pressure  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  had  slept  at  their  post  and  were 
court-martialed.  If  possible  to  pardon  them  he  al- 
ways  did  it. 

Lincon  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  No  one  can 
read  his  numerous  references  to  God  and  Christ  and 
Christianity  in  his  speeches  and  letters  and  state 
papers  without  concluding  that  he  was  a  genuine 
Christian  believer.  The  Bible  was  always  on  his 
desk,  and  he  knew  what  it  was  to  bend  the  knee  in 
prayer.  When  asked  by  General  Sickles  about  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  and  whether  he  was  not  very 
anxious  about  it,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  fears. 
The  genera]  pressed  him  for  a  more  definite  answer, 
and   he   said: 

Believed  and  Trusted  in  God 
Through  Darkest  Hours 

"In  the  pinch  of  your  campaign  up  there,  when 
everybody  seemed  panic-stricken,  and  nobody  could 
toll  what,  was  going  to  happen,  oppressed  by  the 
gravity  of  our  affairs,  I  went  Into  my  room  one  day 
and  locked  the  door  and  got  down  on  my  knees 
before  Almighty  God  and  prayed  to  him  mightily 
for  victory  at  Gettysburg.  After  that  a  sweet  com- 
fort crept  into  my  soul  that  thing's  would  go  all 
right   at    Gettysburg.'' 

One  day  during  the  campaign  which  issued  in 
his  election  to  the  presidency  he  said  to  Dr.  Bate- 
man,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
state  of  Illinois,  his  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  "I  know 
that  there  is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  I  know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ 
teaches   it.  and  Christ  is  God." 

Lincoln  loved  the  flag.  He  loved  the  constitu- 
tion. He  loved  liberty,  and  on  its  holy  altar  laid  all 
the  strength.  He  labored  and  sorrowed  and  suffered 
and  died  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth" 
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John  B.  Crane 

Lauds  Ideals 
Of  Lincoln 


As  I  was  discussing  the  Euro- 
pean situation  with  Sen.  Homer 
Capehart  (R-Indiana)  in  his  office 
this  morning,  he  suddenly  asked, 
"Tell  me,  what  chances  are  there 
of  achieving  European  unity  in 
the  near  future?" 

I  promptly  replied  that  the 
chances  appear  very  slight,  in- 
deed, and  said  that  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  in 
Western 
Europe  today 
is  a  federation 
or  coalition  of 
nations,  rather 
than  a  genuine 
union  such  as 
the  U  n  i  t  e  d 
States. 

I  reminded  him  that  it  took 
nearly  90  years,  from  1776  to 
1865,  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  our  country  was  a  real  union, 
rather  than  a  mere  federation 
of  sovereign  states,  and  that 
it  required  a  great  statesman 
and  humanitarian  of  the  stature 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  successfully 
to  preserve  the  Union. 

Even    Lincoln    was    unable    to 
avoid     a     four-year  bloody     civil 
war,  in  which  the  human  slaugh- 
ter is  said  to  have  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  conflict  in  history. 
When   Senator   Capehart   heard 
,me  mention  Abraham  Lincoln,  his 
"face  lit  up   and  he   immediately 
remarked,    "You    know    I    grew 
up  in  the  county  just  next  to  the 
one    in   Indiana    where    Abraham 
Lincoln  lived  as   a  boy.   He  has 
always   been  my  greatest  inspir- 
ation,  not   only   as   a  youth,   but 
as  a  U.  S.  Senator. 

"The  thing  about  Lincoln  that 
has  most  influenced  me,"  he  con- 
tinued," was  his  insistence  on 
basing  his  conduct  on  moral  prin- 
ciples at  all  times.  He  never  let 
personalities  influence  him,  and 
even  appointed  to  high  positions 
persons  he  personally  disliked, 
provided  they  were  men  of  high 
moral    principles    and    possessed 


the  other  necessary  qualifications. 

Lincoln  Duty  Concept 

"People  have  different  ideas  as 
to  what  a  senator's  duties  are," 
he  continued,  "but  I  agree  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  subject 
of  duty.  Have  you  read  my 
framed  moto,  "Duty  as  Seen  by 
Lincoln,"  which  hangs  in  my  out- 
er office?"  he  inquired.  "If  not, 
you  must  be  sure  to  read  it,  for 
it  is  the  creed  I  go  by." 

The  motto  is  one  that  all  public 
servants  in  Washington  c  ou  1  d 
well  use  as  their  guide.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much 
less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made 
on  me,  this  shop  might  as  well 
be  closed  for  any  other  business. 
I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how 
—  the  very  best  I  can;  and  I 
mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  anything.  If  th,e 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would 
make  no  difference." 

"I  noticed  your  excellent  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  repro- 
ductions of  Lincoln  when  I  en- 
tered through  your  outer  office," 
I  observed. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  proudly,  "My 
collection  contains  every  photo- 
graph of  Lincoln  which  is  known 
to  exist." 

Lincoln  Failures  Cited 

But  what  interested  me  most 
was  not  the  portraits  on  the  wall, 
but  a  page  of  print  which  had 
been  framed  like  a  picure,  put 
behind  glass,  and  bore  the  head- 
ing "Lincoln's  Failures."  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
young  man  he  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature in  Illinois,  and  was  badly 
swamped.  He  next  entered  busi- 
ness, failed,  and  spent  17  years 
of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts 
of  a  worthless  partner. 

"He  fell  in  love  with  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  to  whom  he 
became  engaged  —  then  she  died. 

"Entering  politics  he  ran  for 
Congress  and  was  badly  defeated. 
He  then  tried  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  but  failed. 

"He  became  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
badly  defeated. 

"In  1856  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  vice  presidency  and  was ' 
again  defeated. 

"In  1858  he  was  defeated  by 
Douglas. 

"But  in  the  face  of  all  this  de- 
feat   and    failure,    he    eventually 
achieved  the  highest  success  at- 
tainable in  life,  and  undying  fame 
to  the  end  of  time." 
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Croy  Visits  Iowa 
Farm  Once  Owned  by 
Abraham  Lincoln 


BY  HOMER  CROY 

In   the   Christian   Science    Monitor 

IT  WAS  not  until  I  got  to  work  on  this 
subject  that  I  learned  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  owned  a  farm  in  Iowa. 
What!  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  farm  in 
Iowa?   But  there  it  was. 

I  found,  on  closer  study,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  had  two  farms  in 
Iowa.  Both  farms  had  been  given  to  him, 
I  learned,  for  his  services  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  1832,  for  veterans  were  given 
land  then,  as  in  later  wars. 

One  was  for  40  acres,  the  other  for  120 
acres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  state.  But 
he  did  not  immediately  turn  the  land  war- 
rants in;  he  always  said  mat  he  was  too 
poor  to  pay  the  taxes.  Indeed,  he  held  the 
land  warrants  for  the  120-acre  farm  until 
he  was  running  for  president  before  he  felt 
secure  enough  to  make  use  of  them;  they 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  his  campaign — just 
a  week  before  he  was  elected  president. 

He  owned  the  land  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated. To  my  surprise  I  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  not  leave  a  will.  The  land  went 
to  his  widow  and,  later,  to  his  son  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln. 

I  was  eager  to  see  the  farm  and,  after  a 
time,  arrived  in  the  little  town  of  Denison, 
la.,  and  made  my  inquiries. 

(Mr.  Croy  then  relates  how  by  question- 
ing he  at  length  arrived  at  the  Lincoln 
farm,  now  owned  by  Martin  H.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Croy's  narrative  is  continued  from 
there.) 

Some  way  or  other  I  missed  the  /'fork" 
and  was  lost.  I  asked  again.  "Why,  you're 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Hansen 
farm.  You'll  pass  a  big  stone  under  a 
barbed-wire  fence.  It  has  a  plate  on  it. 
That's  on  the  far  corner  of  the  farm." 

And  now,  on  the  alert  for  it,  I  found  the 
stone  and  hopped  out.  On  top  was  a  bronze 
plaque,  and  this  is  what  it  said:  "Land 
Grant  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  services  ren- 
dered in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  1832.  Marked 
by  the  Denison  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,   1923." 

First  Sold  in  1892 

There  is  a  little  log  cabin  museum  in  the 
town,  and  in  this  is  the  original  land  grant 


which  gave  Lincoln  the  farm;  on  tms  ianct 
grant  is  Abraham  Lincoln's  signature.  It 
sort  of  brings  him  back  and  makes  the  con- 
nection with  the  farm  more  vivid. 

Here  is  the  rest  of  the  story  as  I  got  it 
from  Martin  H.  Hansen:  The  Lincoln  fam- 
ily owned  the  farm  for  33  years.  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  sold  the  farm  in  1892  for 
$1,300,  or  a  little  more  than  $10  an  acre. 
Martin  H.  Hansen  bought  it  in  1929  for 
$105  an  acre. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hansen  some  questions  about 
the  farm.  His  answers  are  illuminating  and 
do,  indeed,  show  a  cycle  in  changing  land 
values. 

"You  say  you  paid  $105  an  acre  in  1929? 
How  much  is  the  land  worth  now?" 

"I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  less  than 
$120  an  acre," 

"How  much  have  you  in  corn?" 

"Forty  acres.  The  rest  is  chiefly  oats."  ... 

He  told  me  about  the   abstract. 

"It's  quite  a  book!  It  would  take  a  day  or 
two  to  read  it.  The  abstract  shows  twice 
where  the  land  was  given  to  Lincoln.  In 
one  place  the  abstract  says,  'United  States 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

Twice  Sold  for  Taxes 

"For  a  long  time  the  farm  was  120  ares 
of  trouble.  It  was  sold  twice  for  taxes.  I 
think  that  sounds  bad — Abraham  Lincoln's 
farm  selling  for  taxes.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
able  to  make  a  go  of  it.  I  was  born  on  the 
farm  next  to  the  Lincoln  farm  and  I  would 
look  across  at  it  and  say  to  myself,  'I'd  like 
to  own  land  that  used  to  be  owned  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  would  be  a  kind  of 
honor  like.'  Also  I  figured  maybe  I  could 
make  it  pay.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  it'd  ever 
been  properly  handled.  Farming  methods 
keep  changin'  all  the  time.  What  went  10 
years  ago  wouldn't  go  now.  In  1929  a  chance 
came  along  and  I  picked  it  up.  That  night 
I  came  home  and  said  to  my  wife,  'I  guess 
we  own  the  Abraham  Lincoln  farm.'  We 
both  felt  real  pleased.  I  changed  the  farmin' 
methods  and  now  it's  making  money.  I'm 
real  proud  of  that.    " 

"Do  you?"  I  asked,  have  many  people 
coming  here  asking  about  the  farm?" 

Mr.  Hansen  smiled  with  pleasure.  "I  ex- 
pect I  have  50  a  year!  I'm  always  pleased 
to  show  them  around.  It's  quite  a  nice 
thing  to  say  you  own  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
farm." 

"What  question  do  they  most  frequently 
ask?" 

"They  all  want  to  know  if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln ever  farmed  it  himself.  Of  course  he 
didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  saw 
the  land.  I  wish  he  had.  I'd  like  to  think 
he'd  walked  across  it." 
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1INCQLN  COMPARED  TO 
I      EMANCIPATOR  OF  MAN 

Similarity    in   Lives   of   Greatest 
and  Greatest  American 
Traced  by  Clergyman  % 


Detracting  nothing  from  the  glory  of  history's  most  sub- 
lime character  but  poibting  to  the  fact  that  those  most  entitled 
to  the  world's  esteem  are  those  who  best  exemplify  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  gentle  Nazarene,  Dr.  H.  C.  Culbertson,  in  a 
Sermon  at'  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  yesterday,  drew  a 
beautiful  comparison  between  the  Savior  of  the  world  and 
the  emancipator  of  America's  slaves.    Dr.  Culbertson  spoke  in 

part  as  follows:  *and^  Christianity."     He  said  in  part: 

"It  is   instructive  to  compare  •  and. 


contrast  our  greatest  and  most  be- 
loved American,  Lincoln,  with  that 
greatest  and  most  beloved  of  all  the 
sons   of  men,   Jesus   Christ. 

"Both  were  born  amid  conditions 
Of  lowliness  and  extreme  poverty  and 
by  their  heartfelt  brotherliness  have 
taught  us  to  know  democracy  and 
the  bond  of  human  kinship.  Both 
had  the  gift  of  seeing  clearly  through 
all  the  shams  of  life  and  speaking 
in  language  of  such  simplicity  that 
their  words  live  forever  in  our 
hearts.  Both  made  an  impression  of 
^dauntless  courage,  great-hearted  lov- 
ing kindness  and  boundless  self-sac- 
rifice which  the  world  can  never  for- 
get. 

"Both  showed  an  honesty  anci  lack 
of  mercenary  interest  which  is  as 
transparent  as  sunshine.  Both  loved 
humorous  stories;  both  endured  the 
tragedy  of  others'  woes  and  both 
lived  in  constant  dependence  upon 
God.  Both  attended  church  but 
both  were  opposed  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal requirements  and  'religious  be- 
liefs of  their'  respective  eras.  Lincoln 
entered  the  political  field  and  from 
the  vantage  of  executive  position 
toiled  and  fought  to-  preserve  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  and 
the  unity  of  his  country  and  to 
emancipate  the  slaves. 

"Jesus  remained  a  teacher  and 
poet  to  the  end,  thrilling  the  world 
With  the  truths  that  God  is  a  Father 
and  that  He  and  all  who  accept  Him 
may  be  spiritually  sons  of  God.  He 
showed  in  His  own  character  the 
character  of  God,  the  true  way  of 
eternal  life  and  He  won  in  His  noble 
death  such  a  moral  victory  that  ev- 
eryone who  trusts  in  Him .  is  lifted 
also  into  triumph,  over  temptation 
and  the  power  of  sorrow  and  sin. 

"Lincoln  gave  us  a  free  America; 
Jesus  .  founded  the  kingdom  of  God 
which  some  day  shall  prevail  through 
all  the  earth." 


COMMON  GROUND  FOR 
JEW  AND  CHRISTIAN 

Rabbi  E.  F.  Magnin  of  Temple 
B'nai  B'rith  preached  yesterday  on 
"Points  of  Contact  Between  Judaism    The  greatest  lobbies  of  all   time  are 


'Despite  certain  fundamental  dif 
ferences,  Judaism  and  Christianity 
share  much  in  common  This  is  to 
be  expected  when  one  pauses  to  con- 
sider that  the  one  is  the  mother  and 
the  other  the  daughter  faith.  There 
is  much  similarity  in  ceremonials 
and  holiday  observances.  .  The  Chris- 
tian church  reveres  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  \ises  it  freely  in  its  litur- 
gy. The  New  Testament  was  written 
chiefly  by  Jews  or  by  those  influenced 
by  Hebraic  culture.  Jesus  was  a  Jew 
and  preached  in  the  synagogues,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament. 

"Jews  and  Christians  both  believe 
in  God;  both  religions  possess  a  be- 
lief in  future  life;  both  look  forv/ard 
to  a  Messianic  day,  though  the  in- 
terpretations of  this  and  other  the- 
ological questions  differ.  The  ethics 
of  Christianity  were  influenced  by 
Jewish  ethics  and  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  them  except  in 
theory.  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
are  supposed  to  uphold  the  ideals  of 
peace,  justice,  mercy,  chastity,  honor. 
This  being  the  case,  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians ought  to  co-operate  and,  in 
fact,  are  beginning  to  co-operate  more 
and  more  in  promoting  every  worthy 
cause   in  behalf  of  society." 


Culberston,  Dr.  H.  C. 


on  the  job  to  force  the  bill  through — 

steel  interests,  shipbuilding  interests, 
military  enthusiasts  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations which  think  honor  means 
warlike  maneuvers.  If  history  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  preparation 
for  war  means  war.  Let  the  'people 
of  America  look  into  this  deal  before 
they  permit  their  Representatives  to 
close  it." 


NAYAL  PROGRAM  OF 
AMERICA  DENOUNCED 

Speaking  last  night  at  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church  on  "Gold  Bricks," 
Dr.  Sheldon  Shepard  said  that  the 
proposed  navy-building  program  as 
an  insurer  of  peace  is  a  "gold  brick" 
of  terrible  possibilties.  He  said  in 
part : 

"This  country  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads. .There  may  not,  seem  to  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  branching 
pathways  but  there  is  eternal  dif- 
ference in  their  destination.  Peace 
has  now  the  greatest  chance  in  hu- 
man history.  Millions  of  people 
now  believe  that  universal,  perpet- 
ual peace  is  possible.  For  centuries 
the  race  has  waited  for  this  faith. 
America,  prosperous,  strong,  re- 
moved, safe,  ought  now  to  lead  the 
world. 

"Yet  the  •  United  States  Congress, 
within  a  month,  is  likely  to  start  us 
on  the  road  that  Germany  traveled. 


UNDERSTANDING  HELD 
FOREMOST  OF  VIRTUES 

Rev.  T.  C.  Abel  of  the  Hollywood 
Unitarian  Society  preached  yesterday 
on  "Understanding."    He  said  in  part: 

"If  I  speak  fluently  the  language 
of  all  men,  but  have  not  understand- 
ing, I  am  nothing  more  than  a  phon- 
graphic  record  or  a  babbling  parrot, 
and  if  I  have  the  gift  of  oratory  and 
am  able  to  sway  multitudes  with  the 
tones  of  my  voice  yet  have  not  un- 
derstanding I  am  useless  as  a  leader 
of  thought.  If  I  quote  eloquently 
from  all .  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  world's  master  thinkers  but 
have  hot  understanding  I  may  be 
naught  but  a  dangerous  demagogue. 
Even  though  I  subscribe  half  the 
budget  of  the  Community  Chest  and 
give  to  every  beggar  who  asks  of  me 
if  I  have  not  understanding  of  the 
economic  problems  of  ,the  day  I  ac- 
complish  nothing. 

"Understanding  is  the  product  of 
long  and  patient  study  and  makes 
one  tolerant,  understanding  reveals 
the  hardships  and  disappointments 
of  life  and  makes  one  sympathetic; 
understanding  experiences  the  exult- 
ant joy  of  life  and  gives  one  courage. 
Now  we  know  only  in  part  and  we 
see  oimly  and  speak  of  times  foolish- 
ly, for  knowledge  is  fragmentary, 
observations  faulty  .  and  words  are 
imperfect  tools  of  expression,  but 
when  we  shall  have  obtained  full  un- 
derstanding we  shall  put  away  our 
implements  of  war,  forget  our  petty 
jealousies '  and  provincial  ideals  and 
co-operate  in  building  the  common- 
wealth of  man.  Love,  service  and 
brotherhood— these  have  become  the 
watchwords  of  our  age,  but  greater 
than  these  is  understanding,  for  out 
of  understanding  spring  all  the  vir- 
tues of  life." 


GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 
LAUDED  IN  SERMON 

Rev.  J.  Whitcomb  Brougher,  Jr., 
preached  at  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Giendale  yesterday  on  "Lincoln."  He 
said  in  part: 

"From  the  very  first  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  interested  in  humanity.  He 
did  not  believe  that  being  human 
was  being  devilish.  To  him.  to  be 
human  was  to  be  Godlike.  He  had 
great  respect  for  human  values.  To 
be  human  was  to  be  created  in  God', 
image.     To  be  human  was  to  be  the 


dwelling  place  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
Because  of  his  regard  for  human- 
ity and  because  he  recognized  the 
value  and  importance  of  placing  the 
spiritual,  religious,  human  elements 
above  material,  physical  and  bestial 
elements,  he  was  the  great  liberator 
of  hot  only  the  slaves  of  the  South 
but  the  masters  of  the  South. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  the 
union  of  the  States  and  not  mate- 
rial prosperity,  but  his  belief  in  hu- 
man equality  and  his  high  respect 
for  that  which  aroused  his  human 
sympathies  made  him.  put  spiritual 
and  eternal  things  uppermost  in  his 
life.  He  believed  this  so  completely 
that  even  in  material  and  physical 
laWiS  he  gave  the  human  and  spirit- 
ual elements  the  pre-eminence." 


TWO  GREAT  PATRIOTS 
COMPARED  IN  SERMON 

"Washington  and  Lincoln"  is  the 
subject  of  a  sermon  preached  yester- 
day by  Dr.  John  Snape  at  Temple 
Baptist  C 'lurch.  Excerpts  from  the 
sermon  follow: 

"It  is  a  favorite  fad  with  Feb- 
ruary speakers  to  bring  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  into  sharp 
and  discriminating  contrast.  It  is 
none  the  less  possible  to  find  instruc- 
tion in  a  study  of  the  things  in 
which  they  did  not  differ.  In  their 
identification  with  a  great  cause,  in 
their  masterful  leadership  of  men,  in 
their  faith  in  God,  Washington  and 
Lincoln  were  not  dissimilar. 

"Five  words  spell  out  the  charac- 
ter and  sum  up  the  career  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  Our  Country — -virility,  dignity, 
strategy,    diplomacy,    humility. 

"And  five  words  set  forth  -the 
character  ana  career  of  Lincoln — 
humility,  humanity,  sincerity,  per- 
spicacity,  piety. 

"One  stood  for  the  independence 
of  the  nation;  the  other  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union;  but  both 
stood  for  moral  character  based  on 
religion  and  religion  bound  them  to 
God." 
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INTRODUCTION  ^  .  _  iNATOR  CULLOM 

Makes  Reference  to  the  Qlory  of  the  Present 
Administration. 

In  introducing  the  president,  Senator 
Cullom  said: 

"Fellow  Citizens:  I  congratulate  you 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.  A  nation's 
glory  is  not  in  its  houses  and  lands,  its 
silver  or  its  gold,  but  in  the  nobility 
of  its  citizenship.  The  United  States 
has  always  been  and  now  is  rich  in 
great  and  good  men.  The  names  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Adams, 
and  Madison,  and  Monroe  and  Hamil- 
ton and  Marshall  and  Lincoln,  and 
Grant,  have  made  glorious  the  pages 
of  American  history  and  given  to  the 
nation,  a  heritage  to  be  treasured  so 
long  as  law  and  liberty  shall  have  sway 
upon  the  earth. 

"Today  we  have  assembled  to  meet 
and  to  greet  with  warm  hearts  a  man 
whose  name  and  great  deeds  are  known 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  When  the 
history  of  the  times  shall  be  written, 
its  pages  will  be  illumed  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  record,  and  his  name  will 
take  Its  place  among  the  immortal 
names  I  have  mentioned. 

"Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Illinois,  I  cordially 
welcome  you,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
tendering  to  you  the  kindly  greetings 
of  his  honor,  the  mayor,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield,  our  capital  city, 
who  are  all  your  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

'"Fellow  Citizens:  I  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  to  you,  William  McKin- 
ley,  president  of  the  United  States." 
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Cummin ^s,  J.  H. 


LINCOLN'S  METHODS  OF  DEALING 
WITH  HUMAN  PROBLEMS  ARE  TOLD 


BY  VETERAN  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
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CHICAGO,  Feb.  12.— (By  Associ- 
ated Press) — How  Lincoln's  mild  and 
realistic  manner,  together  with  his 
\.;t  enabled  him  to  deal  successfully 
with  difficult  human  problems  was 
told  here  today  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Cummings,  82  year  ■  old  Civil  war 
veteran,  speaking  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Advertising  Men's  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  a  program  of 
patriotism   in   the  public  schools. 

Captain  Cummings  was  special 
messenger  to  President  Lincoln  from 
the  headquarters  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  i  .me  in  personal  contact 
with  Lincoln  under  circumstances 
which  enabled  him  to  know  the 
martyred  president  as  few.  men  living 
knew   him. 

He  told  the  story  of  the  dissatisfied 
troops  enlisted  for  the  period  of  90 
days  at  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of 
their  grumbling  and  threats.  The 
president  took  up  the  problem  per- 
sonally with  the  regiments  most  seri- 
ously affected  with  homesickness 
anil  broken  morale,  Cummings  said, 
and  while  visitin  the  troops  along 
with  General  Sherman,  t  captain  ap- 
proached  the  preside].,   and   said: 

"General  Sherman  threatened  to 
shoot   me   yesterday,   Mr.    President." 

Lincoln  laid  his  hand  on  the  cap- 
tain's shoulder  and  mildly  said: 

"I  wouldn't  trust  him  myself;  he 
might  shoot  you." 

Late  in  the  war  when  Captain 
Cummings  had  become  drillmaster  of 
new  officers,  he  introduced  to  the 
president,  who  was  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, a  group  of  officers  whom 
he  was  then  drilling.  The  president 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would 
not  shed  any  more  blood  than  the 
soldiers  lie  had  drilled  as  a  captain 
in    the   Black   Hawk   war.     Then    an 


army  surgeon  in  company  with  the 
president  asked: 

"How  much  blood  was  shed  by 
your  soldiers  in  that  war,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln?" 

"None,  except  what  the  mosquitos 
got  out  of  us,"  Lincoln  replied. 

Captain  Cummings  said  he  never 
saw  Lincoln  smile  but  once. 
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Currey,   Margery 


FREE  WORLD  AS 
LINCOLN  FREED 
US,  NEGROES  CRY 


Rock  the  Coliseum  with 
Shouts  of  Loyalty  to 
the  Nation,     ill 


BY  MARGERY  CURREY. 

"  Gpd  has  no  nval.  The  kaiser,  who 
declared  that  he  ruled  on  earth  as  God 
rules  above,  will  become  a  modern 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  will  go  out  to  eat 
grass.  God  will  change  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  he  has  seen  fit  that  Negroes 
snail  have  a  hand  in  helping  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  millions  who  are  mak- 
ing the  fight." 

In  was  this  sentence,  uttered  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Walker  of  Atlanta,  Ga 
known  as  "the  Black  Spurgeon,"  that 
was   greeted   by   shouts    of   "  Get   the 
spirit!"    "World    without    end!"    from 

iTonn  PtT  °f  the  Coliseum-  ^to  which 
12,000  Negroes  crowded  last  night  to 
celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday  and  com- 
memorate the  work  of  Frederick  Doug- 
glass    under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 

«n?K,SeCU/ityLeasueof  Chjcago.  With 
notables  of  the  army,  church,  and  civil 

s£h*Tle<L0n  the  Pla«orm  and  ab- 
sorted  In  his  speech  the  noted  orator 

-  oid  ZT-h  delIrred  a  Ch-S 

wa  time     speech. 

To  Capture  Berlin. 

™1H+ J°U  6on't  h«lp  tne  all*es  to  do 

EfX?$  °  th6  Germans  you*re  help 
ing  the  Germans  to  do  something-  to 

?„#•"  f,h0«ted  the  preacher  "From 
the  beginning  of  American  history  tZ 

SFZS& **i  m, honorable  *£»* 

r^fl™*  ,  He  has  fougnt  in.  every 
conflict  from  Bunker  Hill  r  down 
through  San  Juan  hill  and  the  MeS 
engagements-and     he    will    E    to 

Frat° W  ?IOry  °Ver  th«  ^S  g 
France  and  carry  it  into  Berlin!" 

The  shouting  of  the  12,000  was  con- 
tinuous, like  the  roar  on  a  nearly  ffi 

Never   was   "America,"   sung /by   a 
chorus  of  500  and  led  by  Prof    J    A 

whTc'/h""11  "  hUge  ^Sd  baton 
rniSL?6  >Carried  UP  and  dow*  ^th 
lhythmic    leaps   and   swayings,    given 

d.Hn°re  emOUC,nal  and  ^Pressive  ren 
dering.  Some  of  the  shouts  that  are 
rarely  heard  except  in  the  camp  meet- 

lr! "„? Mhe  far  SOUth  leaped  frol»  lead- 
«™ht  ®  ? h0rUS>  and  the  entire  as- 
semblage joined  in  with  emphasis  that 
almost  rocked  the  building 

Bishop  Fallows,  dressed  in  his  civil 
tTon    U™°?mA  pronou™ed  the  invoca- 

from  F«;  °en-  ^^  JUSt  retu™<* 
irom  France,  read  greetings  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  Newton  D.  Bake? 


Victory  Only  Thought. 

"All    along    the    line    of    the    allies 

jfrom  the  sea  to   Switzerland,   there  is 

I  but    one    thought,    'Victory,'    declared 

Gen    Barry  later.     "Peace  there  shall 

be— but  victory  first." 

-A    telegram    of    greeting    was    read 

of  rh« G^  LTden-  Three  sanies 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth 
Lnited  States  infantry  marched  into 
the  Coliseum,  led  by  Capt.  A  E  Pat 
terson  who  had  brought  them 'from 
Camp  Grant.  At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing they  were  presented  with  a  reel- 
mental  flag  by  R.  s.  Abbott  of  the  Chi 
cago  Defender,  a  Negro  paper 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Carey  was  chairman 
?r  ™.eniirineetinS.  which  was  opened  by 
H.  H  Merrick,  president  of  the  Chicago 
branch  of  the  National  Seourity  league 
On  the  platform  were  Cyrus  Hall  Mc 
Cormick,  Samuel  Insull,  who  spoke  for 
the  State  Council  of  Defense;  Gen.  Sir 
Walter  Lawrence  of  the  British  army 
Miss  Kathleen  Wheeler,  the  sculptor 
and  many  other  members  and  friend 
of  the  Negro.  w   , 

Meeting  Climax  of  Day, 

The  Coliseum  meeting,  which  was 
known  as  the  Lincoln-Douglas  patri- 
ots celebration,  marked  the  climax  of 
a.  day  laden  with  significance  for  all 
Americans.  One  of  the  impressive 
meetings  was  that  at  Memorial  hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  G  A   R 

r.J'°,Ur  ^Uty  today'"  saW  Bishop 
Charles    P.    Anderson,    the    principal 

the  rf ?  VS, t0  ?*•  new  •*•*•£?£ 
the  principles  for  which  the  great 
emancipator  stood  -  government  for 
the  people,  of  the  people,  and  by  the 

Tells  History  of  Hall. 

Edmund  A.  Cummings,  president  of 
the  Memorial  Association   of   Illinois 

^nke  °,n^h°  history  of  the  Memorial 
hall  and  the  nses  to  which  it  is  proper 
to  put  it.  A  musical  program  was 
given  by  Miss  Jennie  F.  W.  .Tnhn^ 


Cuyler,    Dr. 


L, 


The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Guyler  says  in 
the  Homiletic  Review:  "Terrible  as 
was  the  tragedy  of  that  April  night, 


it  is  still  true  that  Lincoln  may  Lave  died  at 
the  right  time  for  his  insperishable  fame.     He 
had  conducted  an  immense  nation  through  the 
most   tremendous    civil    war   ever    waged    and 
Lever  committed  a  single  serious  mistake.    He 
did    not    possess    Hamilton's    brilliant    genius, 
but   Hamilton   never   saw   the  future   more   sa- 
gaciously.    He  made  no  pretensions  to  Daniel 
Webster's     magnetic     oratory,     but     Webster 
never   put  more   truth   in   oratorical   form   for 
popular    guidance.      He    possessed    Benjamir 
Franklin's    immense   common    sense    and    tha 
twenty-line   address  on   the  battlefield   of  Get' ' 
tysburg  is   the   high-water  mark  of  America) 
sententious  eloquence.     It  is  fitting  that  afte 
such  a  career  his  own  life  should  be  the  las 
to  be  lost  in  that  stupendous  struggle.    He  ha'  ' 
called   over   200,000   heroes   to   lay   down   the^ 
lives,  and  then  his  own  life  was  laid  down  bf 
side  the  humblest  private  soldier  or  drumme 
boy  of  Gettysburg  or  Chickamauga." 


i 


Cuyler,    Dr.    The odor i 


Closing  his  sermon  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  eminent  divine,  scholar,  word 
painter,  Brooklyn  orator,  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Lincoln: 


He  lived  to  see  the  rebellion  in  its  last 
agonies;  he  lived  to  enter  Richmond  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  liberated  slave; 
he  lived  until  Sumpter's  flag  rose  again, 
like  a  star  o:l  Bethlehem,  in  southern 
sky;  and  then,  with,  the  martyr's  crown 
upon  his  brow,  and  with  four  million 
broken  fetters  in  his  hand,  he  went  up 
to  meet  his  God.  In  a  moment  his  life 
crystallizes  into  the  pure  white  fame 
that  belongs  only  to  the  martyr  for 
truth  and  liberty!  Terrible  as  seems  the 
method  of  his  death  to  us,  it  was,  after 
all,  the  most  fitting  and  glorious..  In 
God's  sight,  Lincoln  was  no  more  prec- 
ious than  the  humblest  drummer-boy, 
who  has  bled  away  his  young  life  on  the 
sod  of  Gettysburg  or  Chattanooga.  He 
had  called  on  two  hundred  thousand 
heroes  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country;  and  now  he,  too,  has  gone  to 
make  his  grave  beside  them. 

"So    s-eep    the    brave,   who    sink    to 
rest, 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest." 

When  that  grave,  en  yonder  western 
prairie,  shall  finally  yield  up  its  dead, 
glorious  will  be  his  resurrection.  Me- 
thinks  that  I  behold  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Liberator,  in  that  judgment  scene, 
before  the  assembled  hosts  of  heaven. 
Around  him  are  the  tens  of  thousands 
from  whom  he  struck  the  oppressor's 
chain.  Methinks  I  hear  their  grateful 
voices  exclaim,  "We  were  an  hungered, 
and  thou  gavest  us  the  bread  of  truth; 
we  were  thirsty  for  liberty,  and  thou 
gavest  us  drink;  we  were  strangers,  and 
thou  didst  take  us  in;  we  were  sick  with 
two  centuries  of  sorrow,  and  thou  didst 
visit  us;  we  were  in  the  prison-house  of 
bondage,  and  thou  earnest  unto  us."  And 
the  King  shall  say  unto  him:  "Inasmuch 
as  thou  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  thou  hast  done  it 
unto  me.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant;  enter  unto  the  joy  of  the  Lord." 

Theo.  C.  Cuyler. 
Brooklyn,  1882. 
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Cutting,  Sen.  from  New  Mexico 
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uwative  ex-pjg^laent  as  he  was,  is,  and  ever  will 


SEVERITY  IN  LAW 

Senator  Cutting,  republican,  New  Mexico.,  quoted 
from   Abraham   Lincoln  the   other  day   as  follows : 

"This   iTTi,  ■inii[ni    il     institutions,  belongs  to  the 

people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow 
weary  of  existing  government  they  can  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  of  amending  it  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it." 

Senator  Cutting  went  on  to  say  that  "if  that 
speech,  of  President  Lincoln's  were  written  in  a  for- 
eign tongue  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  the  laws  and  practices  of  to- 
day." He  could  have  added  that  if  Lincoln  were  here 
today  some  of  our  "laws  and  practices"  would  as- 
tonish him  and  cause  him  to  take  his  place  among 
those  who  earnestly  protest. 

One, of  the  indications  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  seem  to  be  needlessly  hurrying  is  New  York's 
Baumes  law,  under  which  a  woman  has  just  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  for  a  fourth  offense  in 
shoplifting— a  crime  for  which  in  the  past'  more 
aristocratic  American  women  have  been  excused  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  victims  of  "kleptomania." 
The  mistake  of  the  Baumes  law— as  of  some  of 
the  other  laws— appears  to  be  its  failure  to  discrimi- 
nate. No  doubt  a  fourth  commission  of  some  crimes 
merits  the  law's  limit,  as. in  the  case  of  the  bandit 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  shoot  to  kill  in  order  to 
protect  himself  while  he  robs— but  a  life  sentence  for 
petty  shoplifting !  Jefferson's  view,  that  the  country 
is  governed  best  that  is  governed  least  may  be  a  lit- 
tle out  of  date  in  these  troubled  times,  and  Lincoln's 
assertion  of  the  people's  right  to  "dismember  or  over- 
throw" the  government  may  now  have  a  radical 
sound,  but  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  indication  that 
we  are  blindly  and  ominously  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
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